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When it was first announced that the Mes- 
senger for 1847 would contain a History of 
Virginia, we had it chiefly in contemplation 
to continue the “ Contributions’ which we 
had commenced in our last volume. 

For several years the History of our native 
State, the first and foremost of the Colonies, 
and of ‘The Old Thirteen,”’ had presented 
to our mind a most inviting field, and we had 
resolved to occupy it. Butit was due to the 
State, the subject and the reputation of an 
author, to bestow every pains to avoid a crude 
and hasty production. For we had very much 
the idea of Cervantes, that ‘it requires great 
judgment and a ripe understanding to com- 
pose histories: History is a sacred subject, 
because the soul of it is truth, and where 
truth is, there the divinity will reside ;” and 
we had little patience with those ‘“‘ who com- 
pose and cast off books, as if they were toss- 
ing up a dish of pancakes.” 


Vo... XUI—9 





To ‘‘compose and cast off a book” from 
the materials at hand, especially on our Co- 
lonial History, would have been an easy task ; 
but this would not have gratified ambition, 
nor have been worthy of the theme. The 
only recourse left was to wait, until with in- 
formation enlarged by study, views formed and 
confirmed by careful examination, and a con- 
sistency of purpose derived from a survey of 
the whole ground, the work could be under- 
taken with the prospect of executing it at 
least less unworthily. 

In the meantime, but still in view of this 
ulterior design, the series of ‘‘ Contributions* 
to the History of Virginia” were commenced, 
with the hope that they might hereafter be 
corrected, improved and reproduced in a 
form which might be stamped with the title of 


*If Dr. Hawks, the best historian of Virginia who has 
yet written, deemed it proper to style his work only “ Con- 
tributions,” it seemed much more becoming in us. 
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‘‘A History.” Whether this hope will ever 
be realized, Time must determine. 

But we found by experience that the con- 
stant and multifarious duties of an editor were 
likely to produce interruptions in these ‘‘ Con- 
tributions ;” and had fe/t that unless the mind 
were in full possession of the whole scope of 
the subject, the danger of inaccuracy and in- 
consistency was greatly increased by writing 
in separate portions. Impressed with this 
disadvantage, and having promised to our 
readers a History of Virginia, we thought it 
best to try and secure the publication in the 
Messenger of the work of a friend, Mr. 
Charles Campbell, of Petersburg, and we 
found him ready, with great liberality, to sec- 
ond our views. 

Mr. Campbell seems to have had an he- 
reditary interest in Virginia History; and 
for years has been zealously, almost enthu- 
siastically, engaged in researches into it, 
blending with the subject enough of its an- 
tiquities to add a zest and ensure accuracy. 
He has visited and identified many of the 
most interesting localities and recalled their 
old associations ; he has gathered many rare 
relics and other materials, and procured 
works difficult of access. From these and 
the ordinary sources, he has, after several 
years devoted to the task, produced a History 
of our State down to the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. This work he has had by 
him in its finished state nearly two years, 
and has continued to revise and improve it. 
So that there is reason to expect that it will 
be the most interesting, authentic and in- 
structive work on our History that has yet 
been presented to the Public. The author’s 
diffidence and exalted idea of the aims and 
requisites of a literary work, claiming public 
favor, have been obstacles in the way of its 
earlier appearance. As it has been prepared 
with so much care, and comes down to so 
late a period, we believe that we shall render 
the public a service by promoting its publi- 
cation ; for it can be only a benefit to them 
to have as wide a range of selection and as 
extensive means of information as possible. 
There are at least two other Histories of Vir- 
ginia now in progress; and we hope that 


t His father also wrote a brief History of Virginia. 








they, too, will be issued from the press, as 
soon as they are sufficiently perfected. 

Mr. Campbell’s History can not fail to be 
a most acceptable offering to a very large 
number of our people. Of course, it will 
be to the residents of Virginia; especially 
to that large and respectable class who justly 
pride themselves upon their honorable con- 
nection with the past,—illustrated as it is 
by the deeds of their immediate ancestry. 
And this is applicable not only to “ Old 
Virginia,” but to Western Virginia, whose 
achievements are also embraced in the nar- 
rative of the author: Point Pleasant stands 
proudly by the side of the battle-fields of the 
East. There is another class to whom it 
cannot fail to be equally as acceptable ; and 
in part, for the same reasons. Every State 
in the Union numbers among her sons,— 
many among their most distinguished sons,— 
natives of the ‘‘Old Dominion,” whose hearts 
never will, never can forget her. It has been 
our lot to meet many such in various States 
of the Union, and we have eve received 
conclusive proof of their unaltered devotion 
to their native State. 

This work may also be welcomed by the 
citizens of every State in the confederacy, 
because Virginia was the first Colony planted 
by England in America; and however we 
may differ now as to her relative position 
among her sister and her daughter States, 
yet up to the close of the history before us, 
and for years afterwards, she enjoyed and 
was entitled to marked preeminence. For 
our own part, we believe that in most re- 
spects,—and those of the higher order in re- 
ference to national grandeur,—her position 
is as honorable as ever; though an undue 
estimate of physical or material progress may 
have led others to a conclusion so opposite. 
To these, especially, we recommend the stu- 
dy of our history, that the contemplation of 
what Virginia has been and what she has 
done, may at least soften,—if it do not si- 
lence,—the aspersions cast upon her. At 
the same time, every one of her sons should 
strive to make her present and future renown 
worthy of that which certainly crowns her in 
the past. 


Richmond, January 23, 1847. 
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HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER I. 
1492-1591. 


Early voyages of Discovery ; Madoc ; The Northmen ; Co. 
Jumbus ; John Cabot; Sebastian Cabot ; Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert; Walter Raleigh; Expedition of Amidas and 
Barlow; They land on Wococon Island; They return 
to England; The new country named Virginia; Gren- 
ville’s Expedition; Colony of Roanoke; Lane Govern- 
or; The Colony abandoned ; Tobacco ; Grenville returns 
to Virginia; Leaves a small Colony at Roanoke ; Sir 
Walter Raleigh sends out another Expedition; City of 
Raleigh Chartered; White Governor; Roanoke found 
deserted ; Virginia Dare, first child born in the Colony ; 
White retarns for supplies; The Armada; Raleigh as- 
signs the Colony to a Company; White returns to Vir- 


ginia; Finds the Colony extinet; Death of Sir Richard 
Grenville. 


The discoveries attributed to Madoc, the 
Welsh prince, have afforded a theme for the 
creations of poetry; those of the Northmen 
of Iceland, better authenticated, still engage 
the dim researches of antiquarian curiosity. 
The glory of having made the first certain 
discovery of the New World, belongs to Co- 
lumbus. It was, however, the good fortune 
of the Cabots, to be the first who actually 
reached the main land. It was in 1492, that 
the Genoese navigator first landed on the 
shores of St. Salvador. [1497.] Giovanni 
Gaboto, in English, John Cabot, a Venetian 
merchant, resident at Bristol, with his son, 
Sebastian, a native of that city, having ob- 
tained a patent from Henry VII., sailed un- 
der his flag and discovered the main conti- 
nent of America, amid the inhospitable rigors 
of the wintry North. It was more than a 
year subsequent, that Columbus, in his third 
voyage, set his foot on the main land of the 
South. [1498.] Sebastian Cabot again cross- 
ed the Atlantic and coasted from the 58th 
degree of North latitude, along the shores of 
the United States, perhaps as far as to the 


Portuguese, French and Spanish naviga- 
tors now visited North America, with what 
motives, adventures and success, it is not 
necessary to relate here. [1583.] Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, commissioned by Queen Eliz- 
abeth and assisted by his half-brother, Wal- 
ter Raleigh, fitted out a small fleet and made 
a voyage to Newfoundland, where he landed 
and took formal possession of the country. 
This intrepid navigator embarking to return 
in the Squirrel, a vessel of only ten tons, was 
lost in a storm. When last seen by the com- 
pany of the Hind, Sir Humphrey, although 
surrounded by imminent perils, was seated 
calmly on deck, with a book in his hand, and 
was heard to exclaim, ‘ Be of good cheer, 
my friends, it is as near to Heaven by sea as 
by land.” 

Not daunted by the fate of his heroic kins- 
man, Raleigh persisted in the design of ef- 
fecting a settlement in America, and being 
now high in the Queen’s favor, obtained let- 
ters patent for that purpose, dated March 25th, 
1584. Aided by some gentlemen and mer- 
chants, particularly by his gallant kinsmen, 
Sir Richard Grenville, and Mr. William San- 
derson who had married his niece, Raleigh 
succeeded in providing two small vessels. 
These were put under command of Captains 
Philip Amidas and Arthur Barlow. Barlow 
had already served with distinction under 
Raleigh in Ireland. The two vessels left the 
Thames on the 27th of April, 1584. Pursu- 
ing the old circuitous route by the Canaries, 
they reached the West Indies. After a short 
stay there, they sailed North, and early in 
July, as they approached the coast of Florida, 
the mariners were regaled with the odors of 
a thousand flowers wafted from the fragrant 
shore. Amidas and Barlow, passing one 
hundred and twenty miles farther, landed on 
the island of Wococon, * in the stormy re- 


* See in “ Memorials of North Carolina,” by J. Seawell 





Southern boundary of Maryland. 


Jones, a graphic description of this island, and of the cir- 
cumstances of the landing there. This writer, who evinces 
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gion of Cape Hatteras, one of a long series 
of narrow, low, sandy islands, which seem 
like breast-works to defend the main land 
from the fury of the ocean. The English 
took possession of the country in the Queen’s 
name. The valleys were wooded with tall 
cedars, overrun with vines hung in rich fes- 
toons, the grapes clustering in profusion on 
the ground and trailing in the sea. Fortwo 
days no inhabitant was seen; on the third a 
canoe with three men approached. One of 
them was readily persuaded to come aboard, 
when some presents gained his confidence. 
Going away he began to fish, and having load- 
ed his canoe returned, and dividing his cargo 
into two parts, signified that one was for the 
ship, the other for the pinnace. On the next 
day they received a visit from some canoes, 
in which were forty or fifty men, amongst 
whom was Granganameo, the King’s brother. 
The King, Wingina, himself lay at his chief 
town, six miles distant, confined by severe 
wounds received in a recent battle. Here 
the English were hospitably entertained by 
the wife of Granganameo. She was small, 
pretty and bashful, clothed in a leathern man- 
tle with the fur turned in; her long black hair 
was restrained by a band of white coral; 
strings of pearl hung from her ears and reach- 
ed to her waist. The disposition of the na- 
tives seemed gentle, their manners easy ; pres- 
ents and traffic soon conciliated their good 
will. The country was called Wingandacoa; 
the soil was found rich; the air mild and sa- 
lubrious ; the forests abounded with a variety 
of ‘‘ sweet-smelling trees’’ and oaks superior 
in size to those of England. Fruits, melons, 
nuts and esculent roots were observed; the 
woods were stocked with game and the wa- 
ters with innumerable fish and wild fowl. 
After having examined as much of the inte- 
rior as their time would permit, Amidas and 
Barlow sailed homeward, accompanied by 
two of the natives, Manteo and Wanchese. 
Queen Elizabeth, charmed with the glowing 
descriptions of the new country, which the 
enthusiastic adventurers gave her on their 
return, named it, in allusion to her own state 


a fine genius, vindicates his native State, against what he 
conceived to be the unjust and arrogant claims of Virginia. 
His argument would have lost none of its force by the omis- 
sion of the splenetic and invidious remarks in which he 
indulges. There is no real ground of jealousy between 


these two States. The recollections of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
Colony belong equally to both. 





of life, Viretnta.* Raleigh was shortly af- 
ter returned to parliament from the county of 
Devon and about the same period knighted. 
The Queen granted him also a patent to li- 
cense the vending of wines throughout the 
kingdom. Such a monopoly was part of the 
arbitrary system of that day. Nor was Sir 
Walter unconscious of its injustice, for when 
some years afterwards a spirit of resistance 


to it showed itself in the House of Commons, 


and a member was warmly inveighing against 
it, Sir Walter was observed to blush. Yet 
he voted for the abolition of such monopo- 
lies, and no one could have made a more 
munificent use of such emoluments, than he 
did in carrying out his grand schemes of the 
discovery and colonization of Virginia. 
[1585.] He fitted out a fleet of seven ves- 
sels for that country, and entrusted the com- 
mand of it to his relative, Sir Richard Gren- 
ville. This gallant officer had, like the cele- 
brated Cervantes, shared in the famous battle 
of Lepanto, and after distinguishing himself 
by his conduct during the Irish rebellion, 
had become a conspicuous member of par- 
liament. Grenville was accompanied by 
Thomas Candish, or Cavendish, afterwards 
renowned as a circumnavigator of the globe— 
Thomas Hariot, a friend of Raleigh and a pro- 
found mathematician, and John With, an ar- 
tist, whose pencil supplied materials for the 
illustration of the works of De Bry and Bev- 
erley. On the 26th of June, the fleet anchor- 
ed at Wococon, but the navigation there being 
found too perilous, they proceeded through 
Ocracock inlet to the island of Roanoke, 
(at the mouth of Albemarle Sound,) which 
they selected as the seat of the Colony. The 
colonists one hundred and eight in number 
were landed. Manteo, who had returned with 
them, had already been sent from Wococon, 
to announce their arrival to his king, Win- 
gina. Grenville, accompanied by Lane, Ha- 
riot, Cavendish and others, explored the coast 
for eighty miles southward, to the town of 
Secotan, in the present county of Craven, 


* Stith’s History of Virginia, 11. Tytler’s Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh: Edit. in Greenbank's Periodical Lib. 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, 1 cap. 1, 2, 3. 
Beverley’s History of Virginia, B. 1, p. 2. Smith’s His- 
tory of Virginia, B. 1, p. 79-85. Early History of Rhode 
Island, 179-181. 

Mazzei’s account of the early settlement of Virginia in 
the commencement of his Recherches sur les Etats-Unis 





abounds in errors. Yet this work was written expressly 
fur the purpose of correcting the errors of other writers. 
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North Carolina. During this excursion, the 
Indians at a village called Aquascogoc, stole 
a silver cup. A boat being despatched to 
reclaim it, the astonished inhabitants fled to 
the woods, and the English, regardless at 
once of the dictates of prudence and human- 
ity, burnt the town and destroyed the stand- 
ing corn. Grenville in a short time re-em- 
barked for England with a valuable cargo of 
skins and furs, and on his voyage captured a 
rich Spanish prize. 

Lane now extended his discoveries to the 
Northward, as far as the town of Chesapeakes, 
on Elizabeth river, near where Norfolk now 
stands, and about one hundred and thirty 
miles from the island of Roanoke. The 
Chowan river was also explored, and a voyage 
was made up the Roanoke, then known as 
the Moratoc. Lane, although a good soldier, 
seems to have wanted some of the qualities 
indispensable in the founder of a new plan- 
tation. The Indians grew more hostile, con- 
spiracies were entered into for the destruc- 
tion of the whites, and the rash and bloody 
measures employed to defeat their machina- 
tions, only aggravated the mischief. The 
colonists, filled with alarm, became impatient 
to escape from a scene of so many privations 
and so much danger. In this critical junc- 
ture, Sir Francis Drake arrived with a fleet 
of twenty-three sail. This celebrated navi- 
gator, returning from a long cruise, in part 
privateering, in part exploring, anchored near 
Roanoke, to enquire into the welfare of the 
plantation of his friend, Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Drake furnished Lane with vessels and sup- 
plies amply sufficient to complete the dis- 
covery of the country and to ensure a safe 
return home, should that alternative be found 
necessary. A violent storm raging for four 
days, dispersed and shattered Drake’s fleet 
and destroyed the vessels that had been as- 
signed to Lane. The tempest at length sub- 
siding, Drake generously offered Lane ano- 
ther ship, with supplies. But the governor, 
acquiescing in the unanimous desire of the 
colonists, requested permission for them all 
to embark in the fleet and return to England. 
The request was granted, and thus ended the 
first actual settlement of the English in Ame- 
rica. 

During the year which the Colony had 
passed at Roanoke, With had made drawings 
from nature illustrative of the appearance 


and habits of the natives. Hariot had accu- 

rately observed the soil and productions of 
the country, an account of which he after- 

wards published.* He, Lane, and some other 

of the Colonists had learned from the In- 

dians the use of a narcotic plant, called by 

them Uppowoc, by the Europeans, tobacco. 
The natives smoked it; sprinkled the dust of 
it on their fishing weirs, to make them fortu- 

nate ; burnt it in sacrifices to appease the an- 

ger of the gods, and scattered it in the air and 

on the water, to allay the fury of the tem- 

pest. Lane carried back some tobacco to 
England, supposed to be the first ever intro- 
duced into that kingdom.t Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh by his example soon rendered the use 
of this seductive leaf fashionable at court. 
His tobacco-box and pipes were long pre- 
served in England by the curiosity of anti- 
quaries. It is related that he made a wager 
with the Queen, that he could calculate the 
weight of the smoke evaporated from a pipe- 
full of tobacco. This he easily won, by first 
weighing the tobacco and then the ashes, 
when the queen agreed, that the difference 
must have gone off insmoke. Upon paying 
the guineas, Elizabeth gaily remarked, that 
‘‘she had heard ef many workers in the fire, 
that had turned their gold into smoke, but 
that Sir Walter was the first that had turned 
his smoke into gold.’”’ Another anecdote is, 
that a country servant of Raleigh’s bringing 
him a tankard of ale and nutmeg into his 
study, as he was intently reading and smo- 
king, was so alarmed at seeing clouds of 
smoke issuing from his master’s mouth, that 
he ran down stairs, crying out that Sir Wal- 
ter was on fire. 

Sir Walter Raleigh never visited Virginia, 
although it has been so represented by sev- 
eral writers. Had he in person undertaken 
the plantation of the Colony, it would proba- 
bly have been managed with more prudence 
and crowned with better success. 

Drake’s fleet had hardly lost sight of the 
coast before a vessel arrived at Roanoke with 
supplies for the Colony. Finding it aban- 
doned she sailed for England. 

Within a fortnight after, Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, with three relief vessels, fitted out prin- 


* “A True Report of the New-foundland of Virginia,” 
The name of the author is properly Heriot, but Hariot is 
more commonly used. 





t See Mrs. Thompson’s Life of Raleigh, in Appendix, 
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cipally by Raleigh, arrived off Virginia. Gren- 
ville unwilling that the English should lose 
possession of the country, left fifteen men on 
the island of Roanoke with provisions for 
two years. 

No disappointment could abate the in- 
domitable resolution of Raleigh. During the 
ensuing year, 1587, he sent out a new expe- 
dition of three vessels, to establish a Colony, 
which he chartered by the name of ‘ The 
Governor and assistants of the city of Ra- 
leigh in Virginia.’ John White was sent 
out as Governor with twelve counsellors, and 
they were directed to establish themselves 
at the town of Chesapeakes, on Elizabeth 
River.* Arriving at Roanoke near the end of 
July, White found the Colony deserted, hu- 
man bones scattered on the beach, the fort 
rased, and deer couching in the ruinous 
cabins, or feeding on the vegetation which 
had overgrown the floor and crept up the 
walls. 

Raleigh’s judicious order, instructing White 
to plant the Colony on the banks of Eliza- 
beth river, was not carried into effect, owing 
to the refusal of Ferdinando, the naval offi- 
cer, to assist in exploring the country for that 
purpose. An English sailor being slain by 
the savages, a party was despatched to avenge 
his death, and by mistake unfortunately killed 
several of a friendly tribe. Manteo, by Ra- 
leigh’s direction, was christened and created 
Lord of Roanoke and Dassamonpeake. On 
the 18th of August, the governor’s daughter, 
Eleanor, wife to Ananias Dare, one of the 
council, gave birth to a daughter, the first 
christian child born in the country, and hence 
named Virginia. Dissensions now arose 
among the settlers, and although they were 
not in want of stores, some demanded per- 
mission to go home; others violently op- 
posed ; at last, however, all joined in request- 
ing the governor to sail for England and re- 
turn with supplies. To this he reluctantly 
consented, and leaving Roanoke on the 27th 
of August, 1587, where he left eighty-nine 
‘men, seventeen women and eleven children, 
he arrived in England on the 5th of Novem- 
‘ber. He found the kingdom wholly engross- 
ed in taking measures of defence against the 
threatened invasion of the Spanish Armada. 
Raleigh, Grenville, and Lane, were assisting 


* Stith, 23. Tytler’s Raleigh, 23. Oldy’s Raleigh, 74. 
Bancrofi’s Hist. U. S. 1., cap. 3. 





Elizabeth in her council of war. The con- 
juncture was most unpropitious to the inter- 
ests of the infant Colony. Raleigh never- 
theless found time even in this portentous 
crisis of public affairs to despatch White with 
supplies in two vessels. But the company, 
running after prizes, encountered privateers, 
and after a bloody engagement, White’s ves- 
sels were so disabled and plundered as to be 
obliged to put back to England, whilst it was 
impossible to refit, owing to the urgency of 
more important matters. 

But even after the destruction of the Ar- 
mada, Sir Walter Raleigh found it impracti- 
cable to prosecute any further his favorite de- 
sign of establishing a Colony in Virginia. 
{1589.] He formed a company of merchants 
and adventurers and assigned to it his pro- 
prietary rights.* In this company were 
Thomas Smith a wealthy London merchant, 
afterwards knighted, and Richard Hakluyt, 
Dean of Westminster, and the compiler of 
a celebrated collection of voyages. Raleigh, 
at the time of making this assignment, gave 
a hundred pounds for propagating Christian- 
ity among the natives of Virginia. After ex- 
periencing a long series of vexations, difficul- 
ties and disappointments, he had expended 
forty thousand pounds in efforts for planting 
a Colony in America. At length disengaged 
from this enterprise, he indulged his martial 
genius, and bent all his energies against the 
colossal ambition of Spain, who now aspired 
to overshadow the world. 

More than another year was suffered to 
elapse, before White returned to search for 
the long neglected Colony. He had now 
been absent from it for three years, and felt 
the solicitude not only of a governor, but also 
of a parent. Upon his departure from Roa- 
noke, it had been concerted between him and 
the settlers, that if they should abandon that 
island for another seat, they should carve the 
name of the place to which they should re- 
move, on some conspicuous object, and if 
they went away in distress, a cross should be 
carved above the name. Upon his arrival at 
Roanoke, White found not one of the Colo- 
nists ;—the houses had been dismantled and 


+“ Le Colonel Richard Bland dans sa dissertation pleine 
de sens et d’erudition, sur les droits des Colonies, impri- 
mée en Virginie en 1766, dit que Raleigh renonca a ses 
droits et ne parle d’aucune exception.” Recherches sur 
les Etats-Unis, (by Mazzei,) v. 1., p. 9. 
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a fort erected; goods had been buried in the 
earth and in part disinterred and scattered ;— 
on a post within the fort the word cRoa- 
TAN Was carved without, however, a cross 
above it. 

The weather proving stormy, seven of the 
company were lost by the capsizing of a boat, 
the stock of provisions grew short, and no 
further search was then made for the unfor- 
tunate Colonists. None of them ever was 
found, and whether they perished by famine 
or by the Indian tomahawk, was left a subject 
of mournful conjecture. The site of the Col- 
ony was unfortunate, being difficult of access 
and near the stormy Cape Hatteras, whose 
very name is synonymous with danger and 
shipwreck. Thus after many nobly planned 
but unhappily conducted expeditions, and 
enormous expense of life and treasure, the 
first plantation of Virginia became extinct. 

[1591.] Sir Richard Grenville fell in a 
bloody action with a Spanish fleet near the 
Azores. Mortally wounded, he was removed 
on board one of the enemy’s ships and in 
two days died. In the hour of his death, he 
said in the Spanish language to those around 
him :—‘“ Here I, Richard Grenville, die with 
a joyous and quiet mind, for that I have ended 
my life as a true soldier ought to do, fighting 
for his country, queen, religion and honor, 
my soul willingly departing from this body, 
leaving behind the lasting fame of having be- 
haved as every valiant soldier is in his duty 
bound to do.”* This gallant knight was next 
to his kinsman, Sir Walter Raleigh, the prin- 
cipal person concerned in the first settlement 
of Virginia.t 


CHAPTER II. 
1591—1604. 


Gosnold’s Voyage to New England ; Early Life and Ad- 
ventures of Captain John Smith ; Born at Willoughby ; 
At thirteen gears of age undertakes to go to sea; At fif- 
teen apprentice to a merchant ; Visits France ; Studies 


* Camden, quoted by Barrow in his Life of Sir Francis 
Drake, 169. The dying words of Grenville may recall to 
mind those of Campbell's Lochiel : 


“ And leaving in death no blot on my name, 
Look proudly to heaven from a death-bed of fame.” 


the military art; Serves in the Low countries ; Repairs 
to Scotland ; Returns to Willoughby ; Studies and exer- 
cises ; adventures in France ; Embarks for Italy ; Thrown 
into the sea; His escape; Joins the Austrians in the 
war with the Turks; His gallantry ; Combat with three 
Turks ; Made prisoner at Rottenton ; His sufferings and 
escape; Voyages and Travels; Returns to England. 


[1602.] Captain Bartholomew Gosnold, 
deviating from the oblique route by the Ca- 
naries and the West Indies, made a direct 
voyage in a small bark across the Atlantic, 
and in seven weeks reached Massachusetts 
Bay. It was on this occasion, that English- 
men for the first time landed on the soil of 
New England. Gosnold returned to Eng- 
land in a short passage of five weeks. In 
these early voyages, the heroism of the navi- 
gators is the more admirable, when we advert 
to the extremely small burthen of their ves- 
sels and the imperfection of nautical science 
at that day. 

[1606.] Measures were taken in England 
for planting another Colony, But prelimi- 
nary to a relation of the settlement of Vir- 
ginia proper, it is necessary to give some his- 
tory of Captain John Smith, “the father of 
the Colony.” 

He was born at Willoughby in Lincoln- 
shire, England, in 1579, being descended, on 
his father’s side, from an ancient family of 
Crudley, in Lancashire, on his mother’s, from 
the Rickands at Great Heck, in Yorkshire.* 
He was educated at the free schools of Al- 
ford and Louth. At the age of thirteen, his 
mind being bent upon bold adventures, he 
sold his satchel, books and all he had, intend- 
ing to go privately tosea. His father’s death 
occurring just then, prevented the execution 
of that scheme. Having before lost his mother, 
he was now left an orphan with a competent 
estate, which, however, being too young to 
receive, he little regarded. At fifteen he was 
bound apprentice to Thomas Sendall of Linn, 
“the greatest merchant of all those parts.” 
But in a little time, disgusted with the mo- 
notony of that life, he quit it and accompa- 
nied a son of Lord Willoughby to France. 
There he began to learn the military art, and 
afterwards served some years in the Low coun- 
tries. Thence he embarked for Scotland, 
with letters recommending him to the notice 


* Smith’s Hist. of Va. |., 1-54. “The Trve Travells, 





¢ Stith’s Hist. of Va., 29. Tytler’s Raleigh, 18. 





Adventures and Observations of Captaine lobn Smith.” 
Hillard’s Life of Smith in Sparks’ American Biography. 
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of King James VI. After suffering illness 
and shipwreck, Smith reached Scotland ; but 
finding himself without money or means ne- 
cessary to make himself a courtier, he return- 
ed to his native place, Willoughby. There, 
indulging a romantic taste, he built for him- 
self a lodge in a neighboring forest, where 
he studied military history and tactics, and 
’ amused his leisure with hunting and horse- 
manship. In this retreat he was visited by 
an Italian gentleman in the service of the 
Earl of Lincoln, who persuaded him to re- 
turn into the world, and he now repaired 
once more to the Low countries. Having 
made himself master of horsemanship and 
the use of arms, Smith resolved to try his for- 
tune against the Turks. Proceeding to St. 
Valery, in France, his trunks were plundered 
by some French gallants, and he was forced 
to sell his cloak to pay his passage. Wan- 
dering in France he experienced extraordi- 
nary vicissitudes of fortune. Walking one 
day in a forest, worn out with distress and 
fatigue, he fell prostrate on the ground by the 
side of a fountain, scarcely hoping ever to 
rise again. Found in this condition by a 
humane farmer, his necessities were relieved 
and he was enabled to pursue his journey. 
At another time he met in a grove one of the 
Frenchmen who had robbed him. Without 
a word on either side they drew their swords 
and fought. The Frenchman soon fell, but 
confessing his guilt, Smith, though hurt in 
the rencontre, spared his life. 

Aided by the liberality of a former ac- 
quaintance, ‘the Earl of Ployer,” he went to 
Marseilles and embarked in a vessel crowded 
with pilgrims bound for Rome. On the voy- 
age, the weather proving stormy, the pil- 
grims, with bitter imprecations against Queen 
Elizabeth and Smith, cast him as a heretic 
into the sea, in order to propitiate Heaven. 
He saved himself by swimming to the islet of 
St. Mary, (opposite Nice, in Savoy,) which 
he found inhabited only by a few cattle and 
goats. On the next day he was taken up by 
a French ship, the Captain of which proving 
to be a friend of ‘the Earl of Ployer,” en- 
tertained him kindly. With him Smith vis- 
ited Alexandria in Egypt, Scanderoon, the 
Archipelago, and coast of Greece. During 


the cruise, a Venetian argosy was captured 
after a desperate action, in which Smith dis- 


mont with five hundred sequins and a box of 
jewels, his share of the prize. In Italy he 
met with Lord Willoughby and his brother, 
both recently wounded in a duel. . At Rome 
he saw the Pope, and surveyed the wonders 
of the imperial city. Embarking at Venice, 
he crossed over to the wild regions of Alba- 
nia and Dalmatia. Visiting next Gratz, in 
Styria, he met there the archduke Ferdinand, 
and joining a German regiment, engaged in 
the war with the Turks. At the siege of Olym- 
pack and of Stowle Wessenburg, in 1601, 
Smith distinguished himself as a volunteer 
in the artillery service. For his good con- 
duct he was put in command of two hun- 
dred and fifty horse under Count Meldritch. 
In the Battle of Girke he had a horse killed 
under him, and was badly wounded. At the 
siege of Regal he encountered and slew in 
a tournament three several Turkish champi- 
ons, Turbashaw, Grualgo, and Bonny Mul- 
gro. For these exploits he was honored 
with a triumphal procession, in which the 
three Turks’ heads were borne on lances. 
A horse richly caparisoned was presented to 
him with a cimeter and belt worth three hun- 
dred ducats, and he was promoted to the 
rank of Major. In the bloody battle of Rot- 
tenton he was wounded and made prisoner. 
With such of the prisoners as escaped mas- 
sacre, he was sold into slavery at Axiopolis 
and fell into the hands of the Bashaw Bogall, 
who sent him by way of Adrianople to Con- 
stantinople, a present to his youthful mis- 
tress, Charatza Tragabigzanda. Captivated 
with her prisoner, she treated him tenderly, 
and to prevent his being sold again, sent him 
to remain for a time with her brother, the 
Tymour Bashaw of Nalbritz, in Tartary. He 
occupied a stone castle near the sea of Azof. 
Immediately on Smith’s arrival his head was 
shaved, an iron collar rivetted on his neck, 
and he was clothed in hair-cloth. Here long 
he suffered cruel bondage. At length one 
day while threshing in a barn, the Bashaw 
having cruelly beaten and reviled him, he 
turned and slew him on the spot with the 
threshing bat, then put on his clothes, hid 
his body in the straw, filled a sack with corn, 
closed the doors, mounted the Bashaw’s horse 
and rode off. After wandering for some days 
he fell in with a highway, and observing that 
the roads leading towards Russia were indi- 
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in sixteen days reached Ecopolis, a Russian 
frontier post onthe Don. The governor there 
took off his irons, and he was kindly treated 
by him and the lady Callamata. Passing 
through Russia and Poland, he returned to 
Transylvania, in December, 1603. Here he 
met many friends and enjoyed so much hap- 
piness, that nothing less than his desire to 
revisit his native country could have torn him 
away. Proceeding through Hungary, Mora- 
via and Bohemia, he went to Leipsic, where 
he found Prince Sigismund, who gave him 
fifteen hundred golden ducats to repair his 
losses. Travelling through Germany, France 
and Spain, from Gibraltar he sailed for Tan- 
gier, in Africa, and to the city of Morocco. 
Taking passage in a French man-of-war, he 
was present in a terrible sea-fight with two 
Spanish ships, and after touching at Santa 
Cruz, Cape Goa and Mogadore, he finally 
returned to England about the year 1604. 


CHAPTER III. 
1604—1607. 


Gosnold, Smith and others set on foot another expedition ; 
James |. issues Letters patent ; Instructions for govern- 
ment of the Colony ; Charter granted to London Com- 
pany for First Colony of Virginia; Sir Thomas Smith 
Treasurer ; Government of the Colony; Three vessels 
under Newport sail for Virginia; The voyage; Enter 
Chesapeake Bay; Ascend the James river; The Eng- 
lish entertained by the Chief of the Quiyoughcohanocks ; 
Landing at Jamestown ; Wingfield President ; Smith ex- 
cluded from the council. 


Bartholomew Gosnold was the prime mo- 
ver, and Captain John Smith the chief actor in 
the settlement of Virginia. Gosnold, * who 
had already made a voyage to New England, 
in 1602, for many years fruitlessly labored to 
set on foot an expedition for that purpose. 
At length he was reinforced in his efforts by 
Captain Smith, Edward Maria Wingfield, a 
merchant, Robert Hunt, a clergyman, and 
others, and by their united exertions, certain 
of the nobility, gentry and merchants be- 
came interested in the project, and King 
James the first, who, in 1603, had succeeded 
Elizabeth, was induced to lend it his cour- 
tenance. t 


* Stith, 30. 
+ Smith, Vol. I, p. 149. 


Vou. XIL—10 





April 10th, 1606, letters patent were is- 
sued authorizing the establishment of two 
Colonies in Virginia and other parts of Amer- 
ica. All the country from 34 to 45 degrees 
of North latitude, then known as Virginia, 
was divided into two colonies, the first, or 
Southern, and the second, or Northern. The 
Southern colony was appropriated to Lon- 
don, and the plantation of it was entrusted 
to Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers, 
knights, Richard Hackluyt clerk, prebendary 
of Westminster, Edward Maria Wingfield 
and some others. It was provided that the 
Colony should have a council of its own, 
subject to a superior council in England. 
The inferior council was authorized to search 
for and dig mines, coin money, carry over 
adventurers and repel intruders. Revenue 
duties were imposed, the colonists invested 
with the privileges of English subjects, and 
the lands granted to settlers in free and com- 
mon soccage.* On the 20th of November, 
1606, instructions were given by the Crown 
for the government of the two Colonies, di- 
recting that the council in England should be 
appointed by the Crown, the local council by 
the superior one in England, the local council 
to choose a President annually from its own 
body, the Christian religion to be preached, 
lands to descend as in England, the trial by 
jury secured in criminal causes, and the coun- 
cil empowered to determine all civil actions, 
all produce and goods imported to be stored 
in magazines, a clerk and treasurer, or Cape 
Merchant to be appointed for the colony. 
The stockholders, styled adventurers, were 
authorized to organize a company for the 
management of the business of the colony, 
and to superintend the proceedings of the 
local council. The Colonists were enjoined 
to treat the natives with kindness, and to 
endeavor by all means to convert them to 
Christianity. March 9th, 1607, the gen- 
eral council was enlarged and further in- 
structions given for its government. May 
23rd, a charter was granted to the treasurer 
and company of adventurers for the city 
of London for the first Colony of Virginia. 
To this company was granted all the land in 
that part of America called Virginia, from 
Point Comfort along from the sea-coast to 
the Northward two hundred miles, and to 


* Hening’s Statutes at Large, Vol. I, p. 57. 
t I Hen., 67. Stith 30, and Appendix 2. 
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the Southward two hundred miles up into 
the land from sea to sea West and North- 
west. The council in England was authori- 
zed to establish forms of government for the 
Colony, and the governor was empowered, in 
case of rebellion, or mutiny, to enforce mar- 
tial law, and the oath of supremacy was re- 
quired to be taken by the Colonists. For 
the rest, the provisions of the letters patent 
granted to Sir Thomas Gates were generally 
re-enacted. * Sir Thomas Smith was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of the company in Eng- 
land, and the chief management of their af- 
fairs was entrusted to him. He was an emi- 
nent London merchant, had been chief of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s assignees, was about 
this time governor of the East India Com- 
pany, and had been ambassador to Russia. t 

The frame of government provided for the 
new Colony was cumbrous and complicated. 
The legislative and administrative powers were 
so distributed between the local council, the 
Crown and the company, as to involve de- 
lay, uncertainty, conflict and irresponsibility. 
The Colonists, by the words of the charter, 
were invested with the rights of English- 
men; yet as far as political rights were con- 
cerned, there being no security provided by 
which they could be vindicated, they might 
often prove to be of no more real value than 
the parchment on which they were written. 
Yet the government of an infant colony must 
of necessity be for the most part arbitrary. 
The political rights of the colonists must for 
a time lie in abeyance. 
the Virginia colonists were protected by the 
trial by jury, and lands were held by a free 
tenure. 

After long delay three vessels were equip- 
ped for the expedition, one of twenty tons, 
one of forty, the third of one hundred. They 
were commanded by Captain Christopher 
Newport, a navigator experienced in voyages 
to the New world. Orders were put on board, 
enclosed in a sealed box, not to be opened 
until their arrival in Virginia. They set sail 
on the 19th of December, 1606, from Black- 
wall. For six weeks head-winds detained 
them in the Downs, within view of the Eng- 
lish coast. During this interval, disorder 
threatening a mutiny, prevailed among the 
adventurers. However it was suppressed by 


* Stith, Appendix 8. I Hen., 76. 


The civil rights of 


the interposition of the clergyman, Mr. Hunt. 
The winds at length proving favorable, the 
little fleet proceeded along the old route, by 
the Canaries, to the West Indies, and after 
passing three weeks there, sailed in quest of 
the island of Roanoke. Having exceeded 
their reckoning three days, without finding 
land, the crew grew impatient, and Ratcliffe, 
captain of the pinnace, proposed to steer 
back for England. At this conjuncture, a 
violent storm providentially drove them into 
the mouth of Chesapeake bay. The first 
land they came in sight of, April 26, 1607, 
they called Cape Henry, in honor of the 
prince of Wales, eldest son of king James.* 
A party of thirty landing, found “ flowers of ° 
divers kinds and colors and goodly trees.” 
While recreating themselves on the shore, 
they were assaulted by five of the savages, 
who came ‘creeping upon all fours from the 
hills, like bears,’ and wounded two, but re- 
tired at the discharge of muskets. + 

That night the sealed box was opened, 
when it appeared that the members of coun- 
cil appointed, were Bartholomew Gosnold, 
John Smith, Edward Maria Wingfield, Chris- 
topher Newport, John Ratcliffe, John Martin 
and George Kendall. They were instructed 
to elect out of their own number a president 
for one year. He and the council together 
were invested with the government. Affairs 
of moment were to be examined by a jury, 
but determined by the council. 

Seventeen days were spent in quest of a 
place for the settlement. A point, at the en- 
trance of the Chesapeake bay, they named 
Point Comfort, because they found a good 
harbor there, which, after the late storm, 
‘ put them in good comfort.’”’ Landing there 
April 30th, they saw five Indians, who were 
at first alarmed, but seeing Captain Newport 
lay his hand upon his heart, they came bold- 
ly up and invited the strangers to Kecough- 
tan (Hampton) their town. There the Eng- 
lish were entertained with corn-bread, tobacco 
and pipes and a dance. May 4th, they were 
kindly received by the Paspaheghs. The 


* Smith, vol. 1, p. 151. Cape Charles was called after 
the King’s second son, then Duke of York, afterwards 
Charles I. 


t+ Narrative (in 4 Purchas’ Pilgrims, p. 1685,) by George 
Percy, brother of the Earl of Northumberland and one of 
the first expedition. See Hillard’s Life of Smith, in Sparks’ 





t Stith, 42. 


Amer. Biog. 211 and 214, in note. Hillard in the main fol- 
lows Stith. 
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chief ofa neighboring tribe * sent a guide 
to conduct them to his habitation, and stood 
on the bank of the river to meet them when 
they landed, “ with all his train,” (says Per- 
cy,) “as goodly men as any I have seen of 
savages or Christians, the Werowance f com- 
ing before them playing on a flute made of 
a reed, with a crown of deer’s hair, colored 
red, in fashion of a rose, fastened about his 
knot of hair, and a great plate of copper on 
the other side of his head, with two long 
feathers, in fashion of a pair of horns, placed 
in the midst of his crown. His body was 
painted all with crimson, with a chain of 
beads about his neck ; his face painted blue, 
besprinkled with silver ore, as we thought; 
his ears all behung with bracelets of pearl 
and in either ear a bird’s claw through it, 
beset with fine copper or gold. He enter- 
tained us in so modest a proud fashion, as 
though he had been a prince of civil govern- 
ment, holding his countenance without laugh- 
ter or any such ill behavior. He caused his 
mat to be spread on the ground, where he 
sate down with a great majesty, taking a pipe 
of tobacco, the rest of his company standing 
about him. After he had rested awhile, he 
rose and made signs to us to come to his 
town. 
his people and ourselves followed him up a 
steep hill, where his palace was settled. We 
passed through the woods in fine paths, hav- 
ing most pleasant springs, which issued from 
the mountains. We also went through the 
goodliest corn-fields that ever were seen in 
any country. When we came to Rappo- 
hanna town he entertained us in good hu- 
manity.” 


When this hospitable, unsophisticated chief 


was piping a welcome to the English, how 
little did he anticipate the scenes which were 
to ensue ! 

On the 8th of May, they went further up 
the river to the country of the Appomattocks, 
who came forth to meet them “ with bows 
and arrows in a most warlike manner, with 
the swords at their backs, beset with sharp 
stones and pieces of iron able to cleave a 


* Called by Perey, in his Narrative, Rappahannas, but 
as no sueh tribe is mentioned by Smith as being found near 
the James river, they were probably the Quiyoughcoha- 
nocks, who dwelt on the North side of the river, about ten 
miles above Jamestown.— Smith, vol. 1, p. 140-1. 


t Chief. 


He went foremost and all the rest of 





man in sunder.’’ The English making signs 
of peace, were suffered to land unmolested.* 

At length they selected for the site of the 
Colony, a peninsula on the North side of the 
James river and about forty miles from its 
mouth. In honor of the reigning king, they 
named it Jamestown. It belonged to the 
country of the Paspaheghs. The situation 
eligible in some points, was, however, ex- 
tremely unhealthy. They landed at James- 
town on the 13th day of May, 1607. This 
was the first permanent settlement effected 
by the English in North America, after the 
lapse of one hundred and ten years from the 
discovery of the Continent by the Cabots, 
and twenty-two years after the first attempt 
to colonize it, made under the auspices of 
Walter Raleigh. 

Upon landing, the council took the oath 
of office; Edward Maria Wingfield, a Lon- 
don merchant, t was elected President,—the 
first executive officer in Virginia. Thomas 
Studley was made cape merchant or treas- 
urer of the Colony. Smith was excluded 
from his seat in the council, upon some false 
pretences. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1607—1608. 


Newport and Smith with a party explore the James to the 
Falls; Powhatan; Jamestown assaulted by Indians; 
Smith’s Voyages up the Chickahominy ; Murmurs against 
him; Again explores the Chickahominy ; Made pris- 
oner; Carried captive through the country; Taken to 
Werowocomoco ; Rescued by Pocahontas; Returns to 
Jamestown; Fire there; Rage for gold-hunting; New- 
port visits Powhatan ; Newport’s departure ; Affairs at 
Jamestown. 


All hands now fell to work; the council 
planning a fort, the rest clearing ground for 
pitching tents, preparing clapboard for freight- 
ing the vessels, laying off gardens, weaving 
fish-nets, &c. 

The Indians frequently visited them in a 
friendly way. The President’s overweening 
jealousy would allow no military exercise or 
fortification, save the boughs of trees, thrown 
together ina half-moon, by the energy of Cap- 





* Percy’s Narrative, 
t Hillard’s Life of Smith. 2 Sparks’ Amer. Biog. 209. 
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tain Kendall. April 22nd, Newport, Smith 
and twenty others were despatched to dis- 
cover the head of the river on which they 
were seated,—called by the Indians Powha- 
tan, by the English the James. The natives 
every where received them kindly, dancing 
and feasting them with bread, fish, strawber- 
ries, mulberries, &c., for which Newport re- 
quited them with bells, pins, needles, beads 
and looking-glasses, which so pleased them, 
that they followed the strangers from place 
to place. In six days they reached a town 
called Powhatan, one of the seats of the 
great chief of that name, whom they found 
there. It consisted of twelve wigwams, pleas- 
antly seated on a bold range of hills over- 
looking the river, with three islets in front, 
and many corn fields around. This pictu- 
resque spot lies on the North bank of the 
river, about a mile below the falls, and still 
bears the name of Powhatan.* The party 
visited the falls and erected a cross there, to 
indicate the furtherest point of discovery. t 
Newport presented Powhatan with a gown 
and a hatchet. Upon their return, at Wey- 
anoke, within twenty miles of Jamestown, 
the Indians first gave cause for distrust. Ar- 
riving at Jamestown the next day, they found 
seventeen men, including the greater part of 
the council, wounded and a boy slain by the 
savages. During the assault, a cross-bar shot 
from one of the vessels, struck down a bough 
of a tree amongst them and made them re- 
tire. But for that, all the settlers would prob- 
ably have been massacred, as they were 
planting corn in security without arms. 
Wingfield now consented that the fort should 
be palisaded, cannon mounted, and the men 
armed and exercised. The attacks and am- 
buscades of the natives were frequent, and 
the English, by their careless straggling, were 
often wounded, while the fleet-footed sava- 
ges easily escaped. 

Thus the Colonists endured continual hard- 
ships, guarding the workmen by day and 
keeping watch by night. Six weeks being 
thus spent, Newport was now about to re- 
turn to England. Now ever since their de- 
parture from the Canaries, Smith had been 
in a sort of duress upon the scandalous 
charges of some of the leading men in the 


* Stith 46 says, “This place I judge to be either Mrs. 
Mayo’s or Warring’s plantation.” 
t Newes from Virginia, by Captain John Smith, p. 5. 








expedition. Envying his superiority, they 
gave out that he was meditating to usurp 
the government, murder the council and 
make himself king; that his confederates 
were dispersed in the three vessels, and that 
divers of them who had revealed it, would 
now confirm it. Upon these accusations, 
Smith had been arrested, and had now lain 
for more than three months under these sus- 
picions. Newport being about to embark for 
England, Smith’s accusers affected through 
pity to refer him to the council in England, 
rather than overwhelm him on the spot, by 
an exposure of his criminal designs. Smith, 
however, defied their malice, defeated their 
machinations, and so bore himself in the 
whole affair, that all saw his innocency and 
the malignity of his enemies. Those sub- 
orned to accuse him, charged his enemies 
with subornation of perjury. Kendall, the 
chief of them, was adjudged to pay him two 
hundred pounds in damages, which, how- 
ever, Smith at once contributed to the com- 
mon stock of the colony. During these dis- 
putes, Hunt,* the chaplain, used his exer- 
tions to reconcile the parties, and at his in- 
stance, Smith was admitted into the council 
on the 14th day of June, and on the next 
day they all received the communion.t On 
the 16th, the Indians sued for peace, and on 
the 22nd Newport weighed anchor, leaving 
at Jamestown one hundred settlers with pro- 
vision for more than three months. 

Not long after Newport’s departure, a fatal 
sickness began to prevail at Jamestown, en- 
gendered by the insalubrity of the place, and 
the scarcity and bad quality of their food. 
For some time the daily allowance for each 
man was a pint of damaged wheat, or bar- 
ley. ‘‘ Our drinke was water, and our lodg- 
ings Castlesin the ayre.”’ From May to Sep- 
tember fifty persons, or one half of the Col- 
ony, died. The rest subsisted upon sturgeon, 
orcrabs. Wingfield, the President, not con- 
tent with engrossing the public store of pro- 
visions, now undertook to escape from the 
Colony and return to England in the pin- 
nace. Baseness so extreme aroused the in- 


* This exemplary man never returned to England, but 
how long he survived in Virginia is not known. It is prob- 
able that the first marriage in the colony was solemnized 
by him.— Hawks’ Narrative, 22. 


¢t Smith, Vol. 1, p. 153. 
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dignation even of the emaciated Colonists. 
They deposed Wingfield, and put Captain 
John Ratcliffe in his place. Kendall, a con- 
federate of Wingfield, was displaced from 
the council. Among the victims to disease 
was Bartholomew Gosnold, the projector of 
the expedition—a name worthy to be ranked 
with Smith and Raleigh. The sick during 
this calamitous season received the faithful 
attentions of Thomas Wotton, surgeon-gen- 
eral. 

At length their stores were exhausted, 
the sturgeon gone, all effort abandoned, and 
an attack from the savages each moment ex- 
pected, when a benignant Providence put 
it into the hearts of the Indians to supply 
the famished Colony with an abundance of 
fruits and provision. 

Weak minds in trying scenes pay an in- 
voluntary homage to superior genius. Rat- 
cliffe, the new President, and Martin, find- 
ing themselves unpopular and incompetent, 
entrusted the helm of affairs to Smith. He 
set the Colonists to work, some to mow, 
others to build houses and thatch them, him- 
self always bearing the heaviest task. Thus 
in a short time habitations were provided for 
the greater part of them. A church was 
built at this time. * 

Smith now embarked in a shallop in quest 
of supplies. Ignorance of the Indian lan- 
guage, want of sails for the boat, and appa- 
rel for the men, and their small force, were 
great impediments, but did not dishearten 
Smith. With a crew of six or seven, he 
went down the river to Kecoughtan, a town 
of eighteen cabins.t Here he replied to a 
scornful defiance by a volley of musketry, and 
capturing their okee, an idol stuffed with 
moss, painted and hung with copper chains, t 
so terrified them, that they brought him a sup- 
ply of venison, turkies, wild-fowl and bread. 
On his return he discovered the town and 
country of Warraskoyack, or Warrasqueake. 
After this, in several journeys, he discovered 
the people of Chickahominy river. During 
his absence, Wingfield and Kendall seized 
the pinnace in order to escape to England. 
But Smith returning unexpectedly, opened 
so hot a fire upon them, as compelled them 


* Stith, vol. J, p. 170. 
+ Newes from Virginia, p. 6. 
t Smith, vol. I, p. 156. 





to stay or sink. Kendall was tried by a jury, 
convicted and shot'* Not long after, Rat- 
cliffe and Captain Gabriel Archer made a 
similar attempt—and it was foiled by Smith. 

At the approach of winter the rivers of 
Virginia abounded with wild-fowl, and the 
English now were well supplied with bread, 
peas, pumpkins, persimmons, fish and game. 
But this plenty did not last long, for what 
Smith carefully provided, the Colonists care- 
lessly wasted. 

The council now began to mutter com- 
plaints against Smith for not discovering the 
source of the Chickahominy. It was sup- 
posed that the South Sea lay not far distant, 
and that a communication with it would be 
found by some river running from the North 
West. The Chickahominy flowed in this di- 
rection, and hence, ludicrous as the idea now 
appears, the anxiety to trace that river to its 
head. 

Smith to allay the dissatisfaction of the 
council, made another voyage up that river 
and proceeded until it became necessary, in 
order to pass, to cut away trees which had 
fallen across the stream. When at last the 
barge could advance no farther, he moored 
her in a broad bay out of danger, and leav- 
ing orders to his men not to venture on shore 
until his return, with two of his party and 
two Indians he went higher up in a canoe. 
He had not been long absent before the men 
left in the barge went ashore, when one of 
them, George Cassen, was slain by the sava- 
ges. Smith, in the meanwhile, not suspect- 
ing this disaster, reached the marshy ground 
towards the head of the river and went out 
with his gun to provide food for the party. 
During his excursion two of his men, Jehu 
Robinson and Thomas Emry, were slain, (as 
he supposed,) while sleeping by the canoe. 
Smith was himself attacked by a numerous 
body of Indians, two of whom he killed with 
a pistol. He protected himself from their 
arrows by binding his savage guide to his 
arm with one of his garters and using him as 
a buckler. Many arrows pierced his clothes, 
and some slightly wounded him. Endeavor- 


* Newes from Virginia, p. 7. Hillard in his Life of 
Smith, p. 228, says—‘‘In the action Captain Kendall was 
slain,” being no doulst misled by the expression in Smith, 
‘* which action cost the life of Captaine Kendall.” By the 
word “action” here Smith intended his conduct. Ban- 
croft, vol. I, p. 129, has fallen into the same mistake with 
Hillard, 
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ing to reach his canoe, and walking back- 
wards, with his eye still fixed on his pursuers, 
he sunk to his waist in an oozy creek, and 
his savage with him. Nevertheless the In- 
dians were afraid to approach him, until, be- 
ing now half-dead with cold, he threw away 
his arms. Then they drew him forth and led 
him to the fire, where his two companions 
were lying dead. Here they chafed his be- 
numbed limbs, and restored the vital heat. 
Smith now enquiring for their chief, they 
pointed him to Opechancanough, King of 
Pamunkey. Smith presented him a mariner’s 
compass ; the vibrations of the needle aston- 
ished the untutored sons of the forest. Ina 
short time they bound the prisoner to a tree 
and were about to shoot him, when Opechan- 
canough holding up the compass, they all 
laid down their bows and arrows. Then 
marching in single file, they led Smith, guard- 
ed by fifteen men, about six miles to Ora- 
pakes, a hunting town in the upper part of 
Chickahominy Swamp, and about twelve 
miles north-east from the falls of James river. 
This town consisted of thirty or forty houses, 
built like arbors, and covered with mats. The 
women and children came forth to meet them, 
staring in amazement at Smith.* Opechan- 
canough and his followers performed their 
military exercises and joined in the war- 
dance. The captive was confined in a “long 
house,” under a guard of forty men. An 
enormous quantity of bread and venison was 
set before him, as if to fatten him for sacri- 
fice, or because they supposed that a supe- 
rior being required a proportionate supply of 
food. An Indian, named Maocassater, who 
had received some toys from Smith at James- 
town, now in return brought him a warm gar- 
ment of fur,—a pleasing instance of grati- 
tude, a sentiment often found even in the 
breast of a savage. Another Indian, whose 
son had been mortally wounded by Smith, 
made an attempt to kill him in revenge and 
was only prevented by the interposition of 
his guards.t Opechancanough now medita- 
ting an assault upon Jamestown, undertook 
to entice Smith to join him by offers of life, 
liberty, land and women. Being now allow- 
ed to send a message to Jamestown, he wrote 
a note on a leaf of a book, giving informa- 
tion of the intended assault and directing 


* Newes from Va., p. 8. 
t Newes from Va., p. 9 





what means should be employed to strike 
terror into the messengers, and what presents 
should be sent. Three men were despatched 
with the note. They returned with an an- 
swer and the presents in three days, notwith- 
standing the rigor of the season, it being the 
midst of the winter of 1607, remarkable for 
its severity { and the ground being covered 
with snow. Opechancanough and his people 
looked upon their captive as some supernat- 
ural being, and were filled with new wonder 
on seeing how the ‘paper could speake,”’ 
Abandoning the scheme of attacking James- 
town, they conducted Smith through the 
country of the Youghtanunds, Mattapanients, 
Payanketanks, Nantaughtacunds and Onaw- 
manients, on the banks of the Rappahannock 
and Potomac. Thence he was taken back 
to Pamaunkee, (now Westpoint,) at the junc- 
tion of the Matapony and Pamunkey—the 
residence of Opechancanough. Here, for 
three days, they engaged in infernal orgies 
and incantations, with a view to divine their 
captive’s secret designs, whether friendly or 
hostile. They also showed him a bag of gun- 
powder, which they were keeping ’till the 
next spring to plant, as it was an article they 
were desirous to propagate. Smith was 
kindly entertained by Opitchapan, (Opechan- 
canough’s brother,) who dwelt a little above 
on the Pamunkey. Finally Smith was taken 
to Werowocomoco, a favorite seat of Pow- 
hatan on the York river—then called the Pa- 
maunkee or Pamunkey. They found this 
savage emperor in his rude palace, reclining 
before a fire, on a sort of throne resembling 
a bedstead covered with mats, and wearing a 
long robe of raccoon skins. At his head 
sate a young female and another at his feet. 
On each side of the house sate the men in 
rows, on mats, and behind them as many 
young women, their heads and shoulders 
painted red, some with their heads adorned 
with the snowy down of birds, and all wear- 
ing a necklace of white beads. On Smith’s 
entrance they all raised a terrific yell. The 
Queen of Appomattock brought him water 
to wash and another a bunch of feathers for 
a towel. After feasting him, a long consul- 
tation was held. That ended, two large 
stones were brought and the one laid on the 
other before Powhatan; then as many as 
could lay hold, seizing, dragged him to the 


t Martin’s Hist. N. Carolina, I., 61. 
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stones, and laying his head on them, snatched 
up their war-clubs, and brandishing them in 
th2 air, were about to slay him, when Poca- 
hontas, (Powhatan’s favorite daughter,) a girl 
of only twelve or thirteen years of age, * find- 
ing all her entreaties unavailing, flew and at 
the hazard of her life, clasped his head in her 
arms and laid her own upon his. The stern 
heart of Powhatan was touched—he relented 
and consented that the captive might live to 
make tomahaws for him and beads and bells 
for Pocahontas. +t This scene occurred at 
Werowocomoco, on the North side of York 
river, in what is now Gloucester county, 
about twenty-five miles below the fork of the 
river, and ‘‘ near a bay into which three creeks 
empty.” t 

The lapse of time will continually heighten 
the interest of Werowocomoco, and in ages 
of the distant future, the traveller will linger 
at the spot graced with the charms of nature 
and endeared by recollections of the heroic 
tenderness of Pocahontas. 

Within two days after Smith’s rescue, Pow- 
hatan suffered him to return to Jamestown, 
on condition of sending him two great guns 
and a grindstone, for which he promised to 
give him the country of Capahowosick in the 
neighborhood of Worowocomoco, and for- 
ever esteem him as his own son Nantaquoud. 
Smith was accompanied by twelve guides. $ 
On the first night they quartered in some old 


* Smith, v. 2, p.30. In Newes from Va., Smith calls her 
“a child of tenne years old.” This was a mistake. 


+ Smith, v. 1, p. 162. 


t Stith, 53. This writer adds, that “ Werowocomoco was 
nearly opposite the mouth of Queen’s creek,” which | can 
not help thinking is inaccurate. Smith in Newes from 
Va., p. 11. says, ‘‘ the bay where he, (Powhatan,) dwelleth hath 
in it three creeks.” I have visited that part of Gloucester 
county and am satisfied that Timber-neck bay is the one 
referred to by Smith. On the East bank of this bay stands 
an old chimney, known as “ Powhatan’s chimney,” and its 
site corresponds exactly with Werowocomoco, as laid down 
on Smith’s map. According to Smith, in his Gen’! Hist., 
p- 117, Werowocomoco was situated “about 25 miles” be- 
low the head of York river. Now, according to Martin’s 
Gazetteer, the York river is 39 miles in length, and York 
town 11 miles from the mouth. Yorktown is by conse- 
quence 28 miles below the head of the river, and Yorktown 
being about 4 miles below the “chimney,” it is about 24 
miles below the head of the river. 


§ Smith, v. 1, p. 163. Newes from Va., p. 10, has it : “hee 
sent me home with four men that usually carried my gowne 
and knapsack after me, two other loaded with bread and 
one to accompanie me.”” There are several discrepancies 
between the General History and Newes from Va., which 
it is not easy to account for. 


hunting cabins of Paspahegh; they reached 
Jamestown the next morning about sun-rise. 
During the journey Smith had expected every 
moment to be put to death. After an ab- 
sence of seven weeks, he was joyfully wel- 
comed back by all except Archer and two 
or three of his confederates. Newport ar- 
rived that night from England with part of the 
first supply. Smith now treated the guides 
kindly, and shewing Rawhunt, a favorite ser- 
vant of Powhatan, two pieces of cannon and 
a grindstone, gave him leave to carry them 
home to his master. A cannon was then 
loaded with stones and discharged among the 
boughs of a tree, hung with icicles, when the 
Indians fled in terror. Upon being persuaded 
to return, they received presents for Powha- 
tan, his wives and children and departed. 

The number of the Colonists was now re- 
duced to forty. Within five or six days after 
Smith’s return, Jamestown was destroyed by 
an accidental fire. The houses being thatch- 
ed with reeds, the flames spread even to the 
palisades eight or ten yards distant. Arms, 
bedding, apparel and provisions were con- 
sumed. ‘‘Good Master Hunt, our Preacher, 
lost all his library and all he had but the 
clothes on his backe: yet none never heard 
him repine at his losse. This happened in the 
winter in that extreame frost 1607.’’ Another 
attempt of some male-contents to escape in 
the pinnace was baffled by the prudent en- 
ergy of Smith. 

The disastrous fire reduced the Colonists to 
such want, and exposed them to such hard- 
ships in the rigors of that winter, as cut off 
one-half of their number. Pocahontas, how- 
ever, with her tawny attendants, frequently 
visited Jamestown with presents of bread, 
venison and raccoons, sent by Powhatan for 
Smith and Newport. Without this timely 
succor, the Colony must have perished by 
famine. 

Of the one hundred first settlers, the great- 
er part were gentlemen, * some dissolute, 
some effeminate, and they now suddenly 
found themselves in a remote wilderness en- 
compassed by want, exposure, fatigue and 
danger. Newport’s arrival at first cheered 


* See List of the first Planters, Smith, vol. I, p. 153. 
Of the whole number, 100, 78 are classified, of whom 54 
were gentlemen, 4 carpenters, 12 laborers, a blacksmith, a 








sailor, a barber, a bricklayer, a mason, a tailor, a drummer, 
and a “ chirurgeon.” 
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the unhappy Colony, but its miseries were 
soon aggravated by the delusive rage for gold. 
“There was no talke, no hope, no worke, 
but dig gold, wash gold, refine gold, loade 
gold.” Smith, not indulging in these empty 
dreams of imaginary wealth, laughed at their 
infatuation in loading “ such a drunken ship 
with guilded dust.” 

Newport, not long after his arrival, accom- 
panied by Smith and thirty or forty picked 
men, visited Powhatan. Upon their arrival 
at Werowocomoco, Smith landed with twen- 
ty men. Crossing several creeks on bridges 
of poles and bark, they were met and es- 
corted to the town* by Opechancanough, 
Nontaquaus, Powhatan’s son, and two hun- 
dred warriors. Powhatan was found seated 
at the farther end of the house on his throne- 
like bed of mats, his pillow of leather rudely 
embroidered with pearl and beads. More 
than forty trays of bread stood without, in 
rows, on each side of the door. Four or five 
hundred Indians were present. Some days 
were passed in feasting, dancing and tra- 
ding, in which last Powhatan displayed a cu- 
rious mixture of cunning and pride. Smith 
gave him a suit of red cloth, a white grey- 
hound and a hat. Charmed with some blue 
beads, for one or two pounds of them he 
gave in exchange two or three hundred bush- 
els of corn. Newport presented him a boy 
named Thomas Savage in return for an In- 
dian named Namontack. Smith acted as in- 
terpreter. The English next visited Ope- 
chancanough at his seat, Pamunkey. The 
blue beads now came to be im great request, 
and none dared to wear them save the chiefs 
and their families. ¢ 

After Newport’s return to Jamestown and 
when about to sail for England, he received 
a present of twenty turkies from Powhatan, 
to whom twenty swords were sent in return. 
This fowl, peculiar to America, had been 
many years before carried to England by 
some of the early discoverers.t ‘ Captain 
Newport being ready to sail for England, and 


* Newes from Virginia, p. 11. 

¢t Smith, vol. I, p. 168. 

¢ Grahame’s Col. Hist. U. S., Amer. Ed., v. 1, p. 28 in 
note. 











we not having any use of parliaments, plaises, 
petitions, admiralls, recorders, interpreters, 
chronologers, courts of plea, nor justices of 
peace, sent master Wingfield and Captain 
Archer home with him, that had ingrossed 
all those titles, to seeke some better place of 
imployment.” * Newport returned to Eng- 
land. Ratcliffe, the president, lived im luxu- 
rious ease, peculating on the public store. 
Upon the approach of spring, Smith and 
Scrivener, newly made one of the council, 
undertook to rebuild Jamestown, repair the 
palisades, fell trees, prepare the fields, plant 
corn and erect another church. Captain 
Nelson at length arrived with the Phenix, 
which had been supposed to be lost at sea. 
She brought the remainder of the first sup- 
ply, which altogether comprized one hun- 
dred and twenty settlers. Nelson having 
found provisions in the West Indies had hus- 
banded his own, and now imparted them 
generously to the Colony, so that now there 
was a store sufficient for half a year. t 

Smith found it necessary to inflict severe 
chastisement on some of the Indians and to 
imprison others, to deter them from stealing 
arms. Pocahontas “not only for feature, 
countenance and proportion, much exceed- 
eth any of the rest of his people, but for wit 
and spirit the only Nonpareil of his coun- 
try.’ Powhatan hearing that some of his 
people were kept prisoners at Jamestown, 
sent her with Rawhunt, (who was as remark- 
able “‘ for deformitie of person, but of a sub- 
till wit and crafty understanding,’’) with pres- 
ents of a deer and bread to procure their 
ransom. They were released, and the youth- 
ful embassadress was dismissed with pres- 
ents. t 

The Phenix sailed freighted with cedar. 
Martin returned in her. § 


* Smith, vol. 1, p. 168-9. Chalmers’ Political Annals, 
p. 20. 
+ Smith, v.1., p. 170. On p. 172 is a list of the settlers 
brought out by Newport and Nelson. Of the whole num- 
ber, 120, there were thirty-three gentlemen, twenty-one 
laborers, (some of these really only footmen,) six tailors, 
two apothecaries, two jewellers, two gold refiners, two 
goldsmiths, a gunsmith, a perfumer, a “ chirurgeon,” a 
cooper, a tobacco-pipe-maker, and a blacksmith. 

+t Newes from Virginia, p. 17. 

§ Smith, v. 1, p. 165. 
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THE NEW TIMON: 


A Romance of London. Philadelphia, Carey and 
Hart, 1846. First American from the third 
London edition. 


How different is the position which poetry main- 
tains in the literature of the present day from that 
which it held thirty years ago. Every week then 
brought forth more and better verse than we now 
see in the whole year. What a constellation of 
bright stars then gladdened the world’s eye—By- 
ron, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Moore, and fifty 
others, 


‘Worthy on Fame’s eternal bead-rod to be filed.” 


All the chords of that glorious “ Lyra” are now 
unstrung. A few years ago, when, amid the “ in- 
homan dearth of noble natures,” Festus, that splen- 
did monument of mad genius, loomed upon our 
sight, we thought there was at least one great poet 
left upon the earth; but its author tuo, though not 
dead, must at present be regarded as the “ lost 
Pleiad” of our literary heaven. Music “ now not 
always meets the ear ;” and therefore when at long 
and rare intervals the strain does come, we are pro- 
portionably anxious to listen. 

This is the cause of the great curiosity manifested 
by the public about the volume now before us—a 
poem professedly finished and elaborated, and pub- 
lished anonymously. In the work itself we are 
given to understand that the author is now engaged 
in political life, and has been for vears a resident in 
British India. It is a tale resembling in its scope 
some of Byron’s. The writer seems to have formed 
his taste upon the study of this last mentioned 
poet and of Crabbe, and his poetry possesses some 
of the characteristics uf both. But he is far in- 
ferior to both of these lords of the lyre in power 
and in originality ; and setting aside all comparison 
with Byron, the New Timon can never stand be- 
side Crabbe’s tale of the “ Parting Hour,” or “ Sir 
Eustace Grey”—that story of 


‘* The proud lost mind and rash done deed !” 


Still, the author writes with considerable force 
and the poem has merit. We will endeavor to give 
a bird’s eye view of it, with some specimens of his 
style. 

The character of Morvale, the hero, has a mar- 
vellous resemblance to Byron’s Conrad, and evil- 
disposed persons will say itisborrowed. He is the 
son of an East Indian half-blood, whom ‘ heaven 
cursed with an E:nglish wife.” The half blood gets 
himself knocked on the head at last, and his wife, 
who has become heartily ashamed of the connec- 
tion, marries a European, and returns to her own 
land. She is also ashamed of her dusky son, and 


Vor. XITI—11 


therefore leaves him in India to shift for himself. 
He grows up leading a sort of half-civilized, half- 
outlaw life, by which his evil propensities are fos- 
tered, and his good qualities crusted over. For 
the author gives him some very good as well as 
some very abominable characteristics, much of 
heaven as well as much of hell,—something 
more than “one virtue linked with a thousand 
crimes,” as may be seen in the following lines. 


“In trath our Morvale, (such his name,) could boast 
Those kingly virtues which subject us most; 

The ear inclined to every voice of grief— 

The hand that ope'd spontaneous to relief, 

The heart, whose impulse stayed not for the mind 
To freeze to doubt what charity enjoined, 

But sprang to man’s warm instinct for mankind : 
The antique honor, with its nameless power, 
Which is to Virtue, as to plants the flower ; 

And that rare valor which confronts with scorn 
The monster shape, of Vice and Folly born, 
Which some the ‘ World,’ and some ‘Opiaion,’ call, 
Owned by no heart, and yet enslaving all ; 

The bastard charter of the social state, 

Which crowns the base to ostracize the great; 
The eternal quack upon the itinerant stage, 

This the * good Public,’ that ‘ the enlightened age,” 
Ready alike to worship and revile, 

To build the altar, or to light the pile; 

Now ‘ Down with Stuart and the Reign of Sin,’— 
Now ‘ Long live Charles II. and Nel|l Gwynne,’ 
Now mad for patriots,--hot for revolution, 

Now all for hanging and the constitution ; 

Honor to him, who self-complete and brave 

In scorn, can carve his pathway to the grave, 

And heeding nought of what men think or say, 

Make his own heart his world upon his way \” 


At length a rich nabob takes a fancy to him and 
leaves him his wealth; and at the same time his 
mother writes from her death-bed, beseeching 
him to take care of a daughter whom she has 
borne to her second husband. He then returns to 
civilized life to take charge of this half-sister; 
but finds her name the jest of the town. Her lover 
it seems had jilted her for some unknown cause on 
the eve of marriage. Burning for revenge, yet 
too fastidious to make the necessary inquiries to 
obtain the name of this lover, (so the book tells us,) 
he carries his sister to London, and places her in 
a splendid establishment, but in seclusion from all 
society. Meanwhile, by means of his great for- 
tune, &c., he is enabled to mix with and entertain 
the best classes of society at his fine house. 


“ Yet o’er that house there hung a solemn gioom ; 
The step fell timid in each gorgeous room, 

Vast, sumptuons, dreary as some Eastern pile, 
Where mutes keep watch, a home without a smile. 
Noiseless as silence reigned there, like a law, 
And the cold luxury saddened into awe ; 

Save when the swell of sombre festival 

Jarr’d into joy the melancholy hall, 

As some chance wind in mournful autumn wrings 





Discordant notes although from music strings. 
Wild were the wealthy master’s moods and strange, 
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As one whose humor finds its food in change ; 
Now for whole days content apart to dwell 
With books and thought—his world the student’s cell. 
And now with guests around the glittering board, 
The hermit-Timon shone the Athenian lord; 

There, bloomed the bright Ephemerals of the hour, 
Whom the fierce ferment forces into flower— 

The gorgeous nurslings of the social life, 

Sprung from our hot-beds— Vanity and Strife ! 

Lords of the senate, wrestlers for the state, 
Gray-haired in youth, exhausted, worn,—and great ; 
Pale book-men—charming only in their style ; 

And Poets, jaundiced with eternal bile ;— 

All the poor Titans our Cocytus claims, 

With tortured livers and immortal names :” &c. 


Among these guests is my Lord Arden, who is 
described as a man of great wealth, great accom- 
plishments, and a very killing fellow among the la- 
dies. In most things he is the opposite of the hero 
of the tale; but 


** Each had some points in common: mostly those 
From which the plant of human friendship grows. 
Each had known strong vicissitudes in life ; 

The present ease and the remembered strife. 
Each, though from different causes, nursed a mind 
At war with fate, and chafed against his kind. 
Each with a searching eye had sought to scan 
The solemn Future, soul predicts to man; 

And each forgot how, cloud-like, passions mar, 

In the vex’d wave, the mirror of the star ;— 

How all the unquiet thoughts which life supplies, 
May awell the orean but to veil the skies ; 

And dark to manhood grow the heaven that smiled 
On the clear vision nature gave the child. 

Each, too, in each, where varying most they seem, 
Found that which fed half envy, half esteem. 

If al] which Europe’s new Lucullus grac’d, 

But made more rude the stoic of the waste, 
Show’d clear the gulf, and clear the shadow gave 
Of the dark exile mourning by the wave, 

Still by the contrast more delightful seem 

The bowers that lie beyond the barrier stream ;— 
Though Morvale’s manhood in its native power, 
lf won the Armida had scorned the bower ; 

Yet, as some monk, whom holier cloisters shade, 
. Glimpses afar the glittering cavalcade, 

And sighs, as sense against his will recalls 
Fame’s knightly lists and pleasure’s festive halls,” &c. 


In short, they become sworn friends; and du- 
ring one of their evening rides, Arden relates the 
story of his life and loves: How, when merely 
the penniless younger son of a noble family, de- 
pendent for his support and his prospects upon the 
favor of a powerful uncle, he had contracted a 
private marriage, (as he believed,) with a beauti- 
ful young girl in the middle walks of life, who had 
borne him a daughter; how the friend, through 
whose assistance the ceremony had been perform- 
ed, had deceived him about it; how his wife had 
discovered while he was residing at a foreign court 
as an attaché, that the marriage was a sham; and 
how on this discovery she had withdrawn from 


Timon: A Romance of London. 





he pays his addresses to a lady of noble rank, and 
is on the eve of marriage with her. But just then, 
of course, he learns that Mary, his first love, is 
still alive. He instantly breaks off his second en- 
gagement and returns to England to marry her in 
earnest; but before he gets there, from some un- 
accountable cause, she hides herself again, and all 
his endeavors to find her are afterwards in vain. 
Meanwhile he becomes the heir of immense wealth, 
wealth equal to his rank ; but it gives him no joy. 
He is eaten up by misanthropic melancholy. The 
memory of his young wife, whom he has lost by 
the selfishness of his secret marriage,—secret for 
the sake of his own advancement, haunts him every- 
where— 


* Soft voice, fair face, I hear, I see thee still ! 
Shades and dim echoes from the blissful bill 
Behind me left, to cast but darkness o’er 

The waste slow lengthening to the grave before !” 


Such is the state of the parties at the beginning of 

our book. In the opening scene we find our mar- 

vellous mulatto, Morvale, returning home late at 

night alone. On turning a corner, he finds a young 

lady seated on the curb stone—no very strange 

thing at that hour in a large city. He stops, and 

observes her for sometime ; but finding she takes 

no notice of him, he gives her what is vulgarly 

called a “blowing up,” for not rising up to 

beg from him. He finds that she is the daughter 

of a poor seamstress, who is just dead ; and having 

no money, has been turned out of doors by their 
landlady. Mr. Morvale instantly finds his heart filled 
with sympathy and holy feeling ; and without more 
ado, he carries her home and instals her in his pal- 
ace under the care of his sister. The girl turns 
out to be everything that is charming, refined, and 
lovely; and he at Jast determines to marry her. 
Lucy then relates to him more at large the story 
of her life, and shows him a miniature which her 
mother gave her when dying, as the portrait of 
her father. Of course this is recognized as the 
portrait of Arden; and the sister, looking over his 
shoulder, sees in it also the portrait of the lover 
whe jilted her abroad. Then comes the grand tor- 
nado. Calantha, the sister, incontinently goes off 
into shriekings and hysterics, and dies in a few 
hours. Morvale then sends for Arden, intending 
to immolate him to his sister’s manes. He leads 
him to the room where the corpse is laid out, takes 
him by the collar, and draws a monstrous bewie- 
knife. But just when he is about to give the fatal 
coup de grace, Lucy, in due accordance with all 
the rules of minor theatricals and clap-trap, rushes 
in, calling one “ father,”’ and the other “ husband,” 
and so deprives the reader of the anticipated blood- 
shed. Arden, having now found his daughter, 
wishes to make amends for Calantha’s destruction 





all her friends and concealed herself from his 
search. After some years, supposing her dead, 


by giving her as a wife to Morvale; and to this 
she is nothing loth. But the hero, though dying 
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with love for Lucy, will not have her from such 
hands; and this part of the story winds up with a 
grand fableau of heroical despair. Morvale then 


leaves town and goes wandering about the coun- 
try on foot : 





“* Sorrow, like the wind 

O’er trees, stirs varying o’er each human mind; 
Uprooting some, from some it doth but strew 
Blossom and leaf which spring restores anew ; 

From some but shakes rich powers unknown in calm, 
And wakes the trouble to extract the balm. 

Let weaker natures suffer and despair, 

Great souls snatch vigor from the stormy air; 

Grief not the languor but the action brings ; 

And clouds the horizon but to nerve the wings.” 


The effect of sorrow on Morvale is to make a 
good Christian out of a very piratically disposed 
heathen. Finding all his hopes of happiness 
blighted, his thoughts turn back to his early life 
in the desert. But he soon reflects that such a 
life can never give him the pleasure which it did 
before he had enjoyed the luxuries of civilization, 
and he muses thus: 


“Come then, my soul, thy thoughts thy desert be! 
Thy dreams, thy comrades !—I escape to thee ! 
Within the gates unbar, the airs expand, 

No bound but heaven confines the spirit’s land! 
Such luxury yet as what of nature lives 

In art’s lone wreck, the lingering instinct gives ; 
Joy in the sun and mystery in the star, 

Light of the unseen, commune with the far; 
Man’s law his fellow, ev’n in scorn, to save, 

And hope in some just world beyond the grave !’” 


In short, he becomes very pious and unintel- 
ligible. And while in this mood he suddenly 
comes upon a sort of field-preacher, and hears him 
detailing the end and character of Christ in a very 
beautiful, though rather heterodox manner. Mor- 
vale listens all day and then— 


“ Before the preacher bowed the pilgrim’s head : 

‘ Heaven to this bourne my rescued steps hath led, 
Grieving, perplex’d, benighted, yet with dim 
Hopes in God’s justice—be my guide to Him: 

In vain made man, | mourn and err !—restore 
Childhood’s pure soul and ready trust once more !’ 
The old man on the stranger gazed ;—unto 

The stranger’s side the young man sofily drew, 
And gently clasp’d his hand ;—and on the three 
The western sun shone still and smilingly ; 

But, round, behind them, dark and lengthening lay 
The massive shadow of the closing day. 

‘ See,’ said the preacher, ‘ Darkness hurries on, 
But man, toil-weuried, grieves not for the sun; 
He knows the light that leaves him shall return, 
And hails the night because he trusts the morn ! 
Believe in God as in the sun,—and lo! 

Along thy soul, morn’s youth restored shall glow ! 
As rests the earth, so rest, O troubled heart; 
Rest, till the burden of the cloud depart ; 

Rest, till the gradual! veil from heaven withdrawn, 
Renews thy freshness as it yields the dawn!’ ” 


Morvale straightway becomes thoroughly regen- 











erated under this “ powerful preaching,” looks for- 
ward to a union with his Lucy in heaven, and 
longs ardently for an opportunity to declare his 
forgiving spirit to Arden. Meanwhile Arden is a 
prey to the blues. Both his sweethearts are dead, 
and he finds his attempt to engage his daughter's 
affections all in vain. He is an accomplished and 
talented worldling, but has not the qualities which 
fascinate the heart of youth: 


* Child, candid, simple, frank, to her allied, 

Far more, the nature sever’d from her side, 

With its fresh instincts, and wild verdure. fann'd 
By fragrant winds from haunted Fable-land ; 
Then all the garden graces which betray 

By the bouga’s riches the worn tree’s decay. 
What charms the ear of childhood ?—not the page 
Of that romance which wins the sober sage ; 
Not the dark truths, like warning ghosts, which pass 
Along the pilgrim path of Rasselas ; 

Not wit’s wrought crystal which, so coldly clear 
Reflects, in Zadig, learning’s icy sneer; 
Unreasouing, wandering, stronger far the thrall 
Of Aimée’s cave, or young Aladdin’s hall ; 

And so the childhood of the heart will find, 
Charms in the poem of a\child-like mind, 

To which the vision of the world is blind ! 

Ev'n as the savage ’midst the desert’s gloom, 
Sees, hid from us, the golden fruitage bloom, 
And, where the parchéd silence wraps us all, 
Lists the soft lapse of the glad waterfall !” 


Arden.gives himself upto melancholy. His in- 
tellect becomes weakened; and “ remorse haunt- 
ing the ruins of mental desolation,” causes him to 
withdraw from the world of society. He carries 
the dust of his wife back to the hamlet where their 
unhappy acquaintance commenced, and visits the 
tomb every midnight. In one of these nocturnal 
rambles, he falls into the river; and when almost 
drowned, he is pulled out by Morvale, of course, 
who came there the Lord only knows how. Hav- 
ing thus proved his newly acquired Christian spi- 
rit, and declared to him his forgiveness, the hero 
returns to India. Arden falls into ill health, 
Though his career had been selfish and worldly, 
the author declares his originally noble nature in 
these fine lines, 


“His eye not blind to Virtue; to his ear 

Still spoke the music of the banished sphere ; 

Still in his thought the Ideal, though obscured, 
Sham’d the rank meteor which his sense allur’d. 
Wreck if he was, the ruin yet betray ’d 

The shatter'd fane for gods departed made ; 

And still, through weeds neglected and o'erthrown, 
The blurr’d inscription show’d the altar-stone !” 


Dying, he bequeathes his fortune “ to his child ;” 
but being his natural child, such a will was insof- 
ficient in law, and she is reduced to earn her bread 
in the village where her mother lived. Morvale 
returns and finds her at the Jady’s grave, on a fine 
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summer evening. A tender scene then ensues, 
selon reglé, and the author conjures up another of 
his favorite tableaux, over which the curtain falls, 
leaving the parties in the proper attitude of ** mar- 
riage and happiness.” 

Thus have we endeavored to give the thread of 
the story, and to string upon it those passages which 
struck us as most characteristical of the author. 
The narrative, though not devoid of interest, is 
very full of common-place and clap-trap, and is in- 
ferior to the poetry in which itis conveyed. This 
is seldom much better, never far inferior to the 
specimens which have been given. ‘The author's 
Pegasus is a very well conditioned animal, perfectly 
broken, neither to “rise too high nor sink too low.” 
His mind has some vigor, and considerable ideali- 
ty; therefore the tone of his poetry is elevated, 
strong, and it is adorned with some handsome ima- 
gery. But his mind is not one of great strength, 
he is not a man of genius; and, therefore, while 
he seldom runs into absurdities, he never utters 
those burning words of power, of which a great 
poet only is capable. 

The author evidently rejoices in the possession 
of a very sufficient quantity of ill temper, and 
sometimes indulges his satiric vein in the most in- 
human sneerings. Sometimes he is seized with a 
fit of universal railing; rails against the church, 
against the State, against the laws, the organiza- 
tion of society, and indeed against the world in 
general, and he sometimes vents his bile on objects 
very unsuitable to such offices. A distinguished 
cotemporary poet, Alfred Tennyson, is the object 
of his peculiar spite. 


*** Not mine,’ says he, 
* The jingling medley of purloin'd conceits, 
Out-babying Wordsworth and out-glittering Keats, 
Where all the airs of patchwork-pastoral chime 


To drowsy ears in Tennysonian rhyme !” 
° * * * 


«« Let School-Miss Alfred vent her chaste delight 
On ‘darling little rooms so warm and bright,’ 
Chaat ‘ I'm aweary’ in infectious strain, 

And catch her ‘ blue fly singing i’ the pane.’ ” 


Before pouring out his scorn for Mr. Tennyson, 
he should have reflected on one thing; that while 
the author of the “* New Timon” is only a man of 
ability, Mr. Tennyson isa man of genius. The 
author of Timon is a man of taste and sense, and 
he runs into no absurdities ; as to the rest, no very 
uncommon faculties were required to produce his 
poem. Tennyson is also a man of taste and sense ; 
but that same great power which has produced his 
finer pieces has run him into many of those ridiculous 
fullies, into which every great poet has fallen. It is 
true, that he has written a great deal of stuff as 
monstrously nonsensical as ever issued from the 
brain of any other frenzied rhymster, be that one 
whom you may; but he has also produced the 
“ Ulysses” and the “ Morte d’Arthur”—poems as 








far above anything in the well-digested lines of the 
* New Timon,” as the soaring grey peaks of the 
Andes are above a neat range of ** Cheviot Hills.” 

If this author possessed more wit and homor 
than he does, he would excel in satire. His mind 
is eminently fitted for discerning the distinguishing 
characteristics of men, and for placing them in 
strong and evident lights. If he possessed more 
wit and greater power of versification, he might 
at least be styled the shade of Dryden. He hasa 
good deal of the strength and volubility which 
marks that great master of tirade. 

The following sketch of Ireland's hero-humbug 
will bear out our remark. 


“‘ But who, scarce less by every gazer eyed, 
Walks yonder, swinging with a stalwart stride ? 
With that vast bulk of chest and limb assign'd 
So oft to men who subjugate their kind; 

So sturdy Cromwell push’d broad shoulder’d on ; 
So burly Luther breasted Babylon; 

So brawny Cleon bawl'd his Agora down; 

And large-lim’d Mahmoud clutch'd a Prophet’s crown ! 
Ay, mark him well! the schemer’s subtle eye, 
The stage-mime’s plastic lip your search defy— 
He, like Lysander, never deems it sin 

To eke the lion’s with the fox's skin ; 

Vain every mesh this Proteus to enthrall, 

He breaks no statute, and he creeps through all ; 
First to the mass that valiant truth to tell, 

* Rebellion’s art is never to rebel,— 

Elude all danger but defy all laws,’— 

He stands himself the Safe Sublime he draws! 
In bim behold all contrasts which belong 

To minds abased, but passions rous’d, by wrong ; 
The blood all fervor, and the brain all guile,— 
The patriot’s bluntness, and the bondsman’s wile.” 


We had marked several other passages to ex- 
tract; but we have already transgressed our limits. 
We have only room to remark that the verse in 
which this poem is clothed is most execrable. At 
the foot of many pages the author should have 
written—“ these are hexameters;” there being 
scarcely any other way in which the reader can 
understand what his ten jerking syllables are in- 
tended to be. Even in his more finished passages, 
where he evidently strives to smooth his versifi- 
cation, it is never anything more than the monoto- 
nous machine which every one who has read Pope 
can manufacture. His ear is unsusceptible of har- 
mony, and he knows not how to blow into his verse 
those fine organ notes of which the hexameter is 
susceptible in the hand of a master. 

Messrs. Cary and Hart, who published this first 
American edition, have executed their task in a 
manner which deserves our thanks. It is beauti- 
fully printed in the most luxurious type, on clear, 
thick paper, and is enclosed in simple boards. 
This isto our taste. We greatly prefer these plain, 
grey covers to those caskets of muslin, morocco 
and gilding. which are the delight of the bookstores. 
When you take up the New Timon, you feel that 
you have in your hands a book and not a binding. 
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STANZAS. 


Mark those dew-drops on that leaf— 
Heaven’s own glittering tears, 

Wept to shine a moment brief, 
When the morn appears— 

Glowing with the very ray 

That must steal their light away ! 


Thus it is that Joy is born 
In Misfortune’s night ; 
And in its own radiant morn, 
With excess of light, 
Flies away, like dew from earth, 
Up to Heaven that gave it birth. 


Lino. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1846. 





THE FALLS OF SOUTH RIVER. 
(IN THE BLUE-RIDGE.) 


“ Virginia! Yet Lown 

I love the still, althongh no son of thine! 

For I have climbed thy mountains, not alone,— 
And made the wonders of thy valleys mine; 
Finding from morning’s dawn till day’s decline, 

Some marvel yet unmarked,—some peak whose throne 
Was loftier,—girt with mist and crowned with pine.” 

Wilde. 


The sou! of man becomes tired with perpetual 
communion with the works of Art, but with those 
of Nature, never. As we increase in years, 
every return of spring, with its leafy forests and 
scented flowers; every summer, with its birds and 
butterflies; every autumn, with its blasted ver- 
dure and naked woods; every winter, with its 
snows and howling storms, impart to our eyes ad- 
ditional beauties, and flush cur bosoms with sub- 
limer emotions. As the distance becomes shorter 
between us and our graves, the tinsel creations of 
fancy, and the fantastic productions of art become 
less and less attractive, till they weary and sicken 
the mind and heart. The Pyrenees will stand in 
grandeur and beauty, and chain the eye of admira- 
tion, when the dust of the crumbled Pyramids is 
blown upon the desert winds. 

I bow down at the shrine of no goddess; I wor- 
ship no god, but the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse, the maker and upholder of all things—the 
‘** God over all blessed forever,” but I am and ever 
have been an enraptured admirer of Nature and her 





and in them too I witness the presence of Him who 
is “ at once the head, the heart, and tongue of 
all.” 

It was a pleasant and beautiful morning in the 
beginning of April, when I set out on horseback to 
visit the Falls of South River. These falls are in 
the Blue Ridge, eight miles north of Stannards- 
ville, Greene county, Virginia. While travelling 
in this upper country, | had more than once heard 
mention of this cascade as a curiosity of no little 
interest and attraction, and a* I happened to be 
spending a few days in its vicinity, [ accepted an 
invitation to make one of a party to visit it. We 
began our excursion with cheerful features, and with 
hearts “rejoicing in nature's joy.” Our way lay 
along the rough and rugged banks of South River, 
which pursued its wild and winding course over 
rocks and through ravines with noisy rapidity. We 
rode for about the distance of three miles, and the 
way became so rough, narrow and precipitous, that 
we were compelled to abandon our horses and pros- 
ecute the remaining distance of a half-mile on foot. 
We had to clamber with considerable difficulty and 
caution up the rocky pathway, supporting ourselves 
by trees and shrubs, which we grasped in order to ac- 
celerate our progress. After the expenditure of 
much labor and breath we arrived at the base of the 
cataract. It was certainly a sublime and beautiful 
sight. The volume of water that pours over the 
declivity is not considerable. It would require a 
trough of about three feet in width. and two in 
depth. But the chief attraction of this cataract 
consists in the height and abruptness of the rocks 
over which the water is discharged. The silent 
gazer at the falls of Niagara as he contemplates 
it ‘“‘ careering in its might,” is overwhelmed with 
silent dread and speechless amazement, but he who 
looks upon the falls of South River is absorbed 
with sentiments of serene sublimity and quiet mag- 
nificence ; though the one compared to the other 
is no more than a little rill to a mighty river, or a 
pebble to a pyramid. The ascent round to the top 
of the falls is steep and awfully precipitous, and it 
was with much difficulty that we gained the sum- 
mit. The height of the falls is 90 feet. The 
river is discharged 30 feet perpendicularly down 
into an unfathomable reservoir, or basin. We 
sounded it for seventy feet, but were unable to 
reach the bottom. From this basin it wells out 
again and tumbles in foaming fury down the side of 
a tremendous rock for the distance of 60 feet. 

Nature is here seen in her wildest mood. The 
mighty chasm through which the river flows is flank- 
ed on each side, by lofty and inaccessible moun- 
tains. For near a mile, monstrous rocks like pyr- 
amids wall in the stream, among whose rugged, 
beetling summits the dark-feathered raven has cho- 
sen its solitary haunts. The ravine seems to have 





works, for in them I see the skill of that “ mighty 
hand that ever busy wheels the silent spheres,” 


been ploughed out by some tremendous irruption 
of Nature. The mountains are thickly overgrown 
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with stunted and scrubby trees of various kinds. 
There is the “ wide-spreading beech” near the cur- 
rent of the stream; and higher up grow the ivy 
and the laurel, whose intermingled branches to the 
bear, the wild cat, and the wolf, form shelters of 
security impenetrable to hunters. Still higher up, 
the mournful cypress lifts its sombre head above 
the tops of the chesnut oak and mountain ash which 
surround it. Altogether, the scenery, as far as the 
eye can reach around, is “ majestic, awful, grand.” 

Here too the crested and venomous rattle-snake 
crawls from his lurking-place and basks in the sun- 
beams. From one of these monsters I had a for- 
tunate escape. When I came in his viciaity, he 
gave me the instinctive warning that I was tread- 
ing on dangerous and disputed ground; but the 
warning was indistinct and consequently unheeded. 
He sprang at me, but I thwarted his stroke with 
my cane. He retreated, but before he could make 
good his escape, I despatched the luckless wight, 
and rifled him of his rattles with as much irrever- 
ence as an Indian plunders his fallen adversary of 
his scalp. , 

The man of meditation who is accustomed “ to 
look on nature with a poet’s eye,” can retire here 
and hold communion in quietness with his Maker. 
He is here undisturbed by “ the clamorous race of 
busy human-kind,” and 


*‘ In these deep solitudes and awful cells 
Where heavenly, pensive contemplation dwells,” 


is the silent sanctuary of the Eternal—the inner 
temple of the Most High, where his might and 
majesty awe his creature, man, into homage and 
humility. The uproar and bustle of the moving 
multitude, and the din of the rushing, driving, and 
crushing world, die away long before they reach 
the ear in these lonely retirements. Nature here 
enjoys her Sabbaths ; these consecrated wilds were 
never desecrated by the blasphemer’s oath, for the 
man of the world, the giddiest man of all our race, 
in such a place, is silenced into awe and reverence, 
for he feels himself surrounded by the power and 
presence of some sacred and superior being. 

I left these solitary haunts with feelings of min- 
gled regret and adoration—regret, that I could not 
remain longer among these scenes of tranquillity, 


“ Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker ;” 


and I felt a serene and assuasive adoration in the 
conviction that I had been with the Lord in the 
surrounding and overhanging solemnities of nature, 
where 


“No silks 
Rustle, nor jewels shine, nor envious eyes 
Encounter.” 


ALBAN. 








REMINISCENCES OF A TRAVELLER. 


THE OLD CITY OF MAYENCE. 


As we approached Mayence, or Mentz, for it is 
called by both these names, the one being German 
the other French, a pleasing landscape opened upon 
our view, and a crimson sky tinted every thing 
“couleur de rose.” ‘This is one of the strongest 
towns in Germany, and finely located on the slope 
of a hill at the confluence of the Mein and the 
Rhine; opposite is the fortified town of Cassel, 
with which it is connected by a bridge of boats— 
beyond these, we remarked a row of wind-mills on 
boats also. 

At the custom-house passports and luggage were 
inspected, but not strictly, nor were we long kept 
waiting during the examination, yet how provoking 
are such detentions, however short; especially to 
Americans accustomed to range over their own 
vast continent ad libitum, as we say in music. 

The weather continued clear and cold, and after 
an early breakfast next morning, we commenced 
our perigrinations as usual, beginning with the 
Cathedral, like all other Cathedrals in Europe, a 
sombre and ancient looking pile. 

It was built in the 10th century, but not com- 
pleted till the eleventh, when it was nearly des- 
troyed by fire and again constructed. 

Here we saw the tomb of Frauenlob, Chief of 
the ‘Troubadours, (they told us,) a minstrel who 
devoted his strains to the graces and virtues of the 
female sex, and thereby became so great a favorite 
with the ladies of Mayence, (then the chief resort 
of the Troubadours,) that on his death, they in- 
sisted upon bearing his body to the grave, where 
they bewailed his loss with sighs and tears, and 
poured out such plentiful libations of wine in honor 
of him, that the spacious floor of the church was 
well nigh deluged. So much for tradition. The 
tomb consists of two bas-reliefs placed against the 
wall of the adjoining cloister ; one represents the 
funeral procession of the minstrel and the other 
his bust. An escutcheon on the wall, within the 
Cathedral, denotes the resting-place of Fastrade, 
the wife of Chardemagne, and beneath it is engraved 
a Latin inscription concerning her. Over one of 
the altars is a huge picture of Saint Martin, the 
patron Saint of the Church; he is on horseback, 
and both man and charger are the full size of life. 

After viewing two or three other churches, of 
which I will not speak, lest you be surfeited by 
such like descriptions, we walked to the library, 
but it was undergoing repairs and could not be en- 
tered—this was quite a disappointment, as it con- 
tains a fine collection of ancient medals and numer- 
ous specimens of the first essays in printing, with 
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moveable types, which we desired to see. The in- 
ventor of these, Jean Goensfleisch de Sorgenlock, 
usually styled Gutenberg, from the name of his 
habitation, (signifying good mountain,) was a na- 
tive and resident of Mayence, and we visited the 
house in which he resided. He was of noble birth, 
and a sign, bearing his coat-of-arms and an in- 
scription in gilt letters, informs those passers-by, 
who can read and comprehend German, that said 
house was once his dwelling-place. His coat-of- 
arms is also marked on a projecting beam of wood 
in the chamber he occupied. 

He was assisted in his plans by a wealthy gold- 
smith of the town, John Fust, or Faust, who, in 
conjunction with Pierre Schoeffer, afterwards im- 
proved the types by forming them of metal instead 
of wood. 

Strasbourg, Harlem and Mayence are very jeal- 
ous of each other on the subject of printing—each 
claiming the credit of its invention; but this dis- 
pute, like that of the seven cities concerning their 
title to Homer, remains, I believe, yet undeter- 
mined. 

A building designated as being the first printing 
establishment is still standing, and is termed * la 
cour zum Jungen.” 

The next things of note that attracted us were 
the Hall of Antiquities, the picture gallery, and the 
Ducal palace. Inthe last is shown the suite of apart- 
ments which Napoleon Bonaparte occupied during 
his sojourn in Mayence. Our cicerone on the occa- 
sion, a respectable German woman, who spoke 
English tolerably well, lavished high praises on 
the French Emperor; she said all loved him who 
attended on him, he was so kind and generous! 
that his soldiers lived like princes, and that those 
who supplied them were amply paid. ‘ Ah,” she 
exclaimed, “times are sadly changed since then; 
what I gave to the poor in those days, I would 
now be glad to get myself.” 

In fact, wherever we stopped, the very name 
of Napoleon, if mentioned, seemed to call forth, 
from the middling and lower classes enthusiasm 
and commendation. 

In the Hall of Antiquities we saw many ancient 
votive altars and at least fifty large monumen- 
tal stones, bearing sculptured figures of Roman 
Knights. They were discovered on an eminence 
in the vicinity of the town, (where was once a 
Roman cemetery,) by professor Lehne, a learned 
gentleman, said to be almost as devoted to anti- 
quarian researches and lore as Sir Walter Scott's 
famous Mr. Oldbuck, alias Monkbarns, and the 
neighborhood of Mayence furnishes unlimited 
means of indulging his labors and taste; for the 
city is exceedingly old, being founded as early as 
the 70th year of the christian era, by Drusus Ger- 
manicus, during the wars between the ancient 
Germans and Romans. In that stormy age, he 
built a fortification called in Latin Mogontiacum, 


which was gradually surroanded by other edifices 
till the number increased to a town, eventually en- 
larged, and called Mentz, or Mayence. A second 
fort, erected by him on the opposite bank of the 
Rhine, was in like manner the origin of Cassel. 
Mayence was afterwards totally destroyed, but re- 
founded by Charlemagne. 

All this is a digression :—let us re-enter the 
Hall of Antiquities to notice the plan of a noble 
bridge, which Napoleon intended to have had con- 
structed over the Rhine. It was to be of suffi- 
cient height to allow of vessels passing under it, 
and would have cost 36 millions of franes. 

Among the pictures in the gallery of paintings 
there was a singular one, entitled the Menagerie of 
Reubens, in which his wife and child are repre- 
sented surrounded by various sorts of birds and 
beasts. The human figures were executed by 
himself, the birds and quadrupeds by Francis Sny- 
ders, the Flemish artist, so renowned for his skill 
in that species of painting. He was a native of 
Antwerp and often worked in concert with Reubens. 
Much enjoyment have I had in viewing both their 
joint and separate productions, and those of other 
equally eminent limners. 

Poetry and music ‘tis true are delightful, but I 
regard painting as the most valuable art, because 
it not-only brings before us scenes and places of 
beauty, grandeur and celebrity, which otherwise 
we would never behold, but enables us to retain the 
forms and features of ovr beloved friends when 
they are no longer with us. And what yields 
more soul thrilling, though melancholy pleasure, 
than gazing on the cherished lineaments of those 
we almost idolized when on earth, after they have 
been torn from us by the cold and relentless grasp 
of Death? For the same reason, statuary, or sculp- 
ture, ranks next to painting in my preference; but 
the dead whiteness of the cold marble plays not 
upon the heart and imagination with the force of 
the glowing canvass, nor like it for a moment 
charms us into the evanescent belief of beholding 
the dear originals themselves. 

But again a truce with digressions! and “ reve- 
nons & nos moutons.” 

There are several most agreeable and enticing pub- 
lic promenades at Mayence, the two principal we vis- 
ited—these were the ‘* Favorita” and the * Garten- 
feld ;” from both you have a bewitching prospect. 
The “* Favorita” was once a fortification, and from 
its heights are seen the town, the sparkling river 
with its islets, the busy villages, whirling wind- 
mills and bridge of boats, and the mouth of the 
sluggish Mein, pouring its tributary waters into the 
green and rapid Rhine. 

The “ Gartenfeld,’’ (Gardenfield,) borders the 
latter and is so arranged that it can be inundated 
in time of war. One morning, with a little boy to 





guide us, we proceeded to the tower of Drusus in 
the vicinity of Mayence. ‘This is the remains of 
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a monument erected in honor of him. It is cireu- 
lar, and contains a spiral stair-case. The Ger- 
mans term it the Eichelstein, (Eagle’s stone,) be- 
cause it was formerly surmounted with an eagle. 

The weather being uncommonly fine, and the 
vintage going on, we were induced to extend our 
walk farther into the country, and a merry scene 
we witnessed—there was a numerous band of peas- 
ants singing loudly and cheerily as they pursued 
their labors; presently up came another set, in 
procession, headed by a rosy-faced little fellow, a 
miniature Bacchus, with a wreath on his head and 
a banner in his hands, made of divers gay-colored 
ribbons and pieces of cloth, which he waved about 
with quite a triumphant and martial air, accompa- 
nying every gesture with what he meant for music, 
but which sounded discordant and grating to our 
ears, and we were glad when the train dispersed. 
The vintagers were very generous in offering us 
grapes, of which we partook plentifully, nor would 
they accept of any remuneration. 

Speaking of the vintage and these other Ger- 
man matters, reminds me of a little story, with 
which 1 will conclude this evening’s pennings. 
It is probable enough to be true and is styled not 
“ Alonzo,”—but 


RODOLPH, THE BRAVE. 


A peasant girl of Erbach, a town of the Rhin- 
gau, where you know the best wines of Germany 
are made, was remarkable for her beauty, and from 
among the numerous swains it had subjugated, she 
selected as her favorite a young vintager, almost as 
handsome as herself, and promised him, that the 
hymeneal knot should be tied as soon as the grape 
gathering was finished. In the meanwhile, the 
happy pair daily plied together their pleasant 
tasks. 

One morning, while thus employed, the Lord of 
the Castle, who after a long absence had just re- 
turned to his domains, came riding by on a tour of 
inspection. He had left the bright-eyed, cherry- 
cheeked Frederica, an unattractive child of 9 years 
old ; she now stood before him a graceful, lovely 
girl, the pride of the village. He fell desperately 
in love ! sent for her the next Sunday to his dwell- 
ing, and proffered the astonished maiden his hand 
and heart. She was no Jeannie Deans on the oc- 
casion, and dazzled by his promises of gifts and 
pleasures,—above all, by the splendors which adorn- 
ed his stately halls, she listened to the tempter and 
abandoned her humble lover for the wealthy Count. 

In due time, and with due festivities, the nuptials 
were celebrated; and the bride in her rich attire 
looked more beautiful than ever. But the pale- 
ness of her face and the tremor and icy coldness 
of her hand, betrayed too plainly the struggle, the 





agony of her bosom, where love lay bleeding be- 
neath the selfish grasp of ambition. 

Rodolph could not witness the unhallowed bands. 
In despair he quitted his birth-place and fled to a 
distant land. 

Frederica grew more and more unhappy. She 
was soon surfeited with the luxuries for which she 
had sacrificed herself and her lover, and a victim to 
the tormenting jealousy and harstiness of her lord, 
who, ungenerous and narrow-minded, incessantly 
reproached her with her attachment to Rodolph, 
(thereby exciting both her aversion and con- 
tempt,) she pined away; her beauty faded, her 
health and strength departed, and ere a second 
summer after that fatal union had re-clad the vines 
with leaves and fruit, the grass grew high and green 
around the tomb of poor Frederica ! 

She left an infant a few months old, and the 
babe was lovely as the mother it resembled, and 
thrived and prospered under the devoted care of 
its maternal grand-parents. Its reckless father, 
weary of his lonely hearth, had committed it to 
their charge and again gone fourth to seek enjoy- 
ment on some foreign shore. Thence, in after 
years, the tidings came that he was dead, and be- 
hold the little Gertrude a rich and beauteous heir- 
ess! Hosts of lovers worship at her shrine, but 
“ favors to none, though smiles to all she extends,” 
until a warrior bold, with Jaurel-wreathed brow, 
casts his trophies at her feet. His valor and his 
manly beauty prove resistless, and she pledges 
him her troth. 

And who is this “ warrior bold ?”—this victorious 
champion in war and love? 

It is Rodolph, once termed the ‘‘ Forsaken,” but 
now the ** Brave.” 

With valiant heart he subdued his ill-requited 
passion and wooed another bride, and Glory was 
her name. He sought and won her on the battle- 
field of Prague! 

A gallant knight, guerdoned with well-earned 
honors, he returns to his country—hears of the 
Syren of Erbach, whose fascinations are enchain- 
ing every heart, and hastens to his own cherished 
home, to yield Ass homage too. 

With amazement he recognizes in the enchant- 
ress the daughter, the image of his once adored 
and faithless Frederica! 


“‘ None but the Brave deserve the fair.” 


So thought Gertrude, and the suit of Rodolph was 
not rejected. Like Cesar, “ he came, he saw, he 
conquered.” They were married, and long and 
flourishing was the line of their descendants, and 
happily lived to a good old age the Count and 
Countess of Erbach. 
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RAVENEL HALL. 


A TALE IN TWO PARTS. 


PART Il. 


Most beautiful the round moon looked, 
And brightly shone each star, 

And silently her spirit gazed 
In reverence from afar ; 


For moonlight hath a sacredness 
Like that the Sabbath brings, 

And hers was then the haunted heart 
That loved all holy things. 


And many dreams their rapture told 
In that enchanted gaze :— 

Ah me! what pleasant thoughts there were 
Around her in those days ! 


Days flitted by, and still Edward Ravenel lin- 
gered a favored guest at the Hall. All his pow- 
ers of fascination were exerted; and from every 
member of the family, Arthur excepted, he won 
praise and approval. Miss Lear was perfectly cap- 
tivated, and Mr. Manton quite surprised into friend- 
ship. Lena was somewhat less enthusiastic in her 
commendations than the rest—but of late, Arthur's 
opinions and hers had coincided on all subjects to 
a most remarkable extent. However, Ravenel 
earried the day triumphantly: how could his un- 
seen, yet unwearied and graceful efforts to please, 
fail of success? ‘They never yet had been vain; 
in his vocabulary there was no such word as fail- 
ure. And Julia, the fair and visionary and fastidi- 
ous Julia, what was her opinion of this universal 
favorite’ Ah! could her heart have been read, a 
record of hope and love would have been seen—a 
record, whose love lasted Icng after its hope had 
finally passed away. And well he divined the emo- 
tions of the young beauty, who was the brilliant 
inspirer of them all; and exultingly day by day he 
saw her prepussessions gather strength, and be- 
come more profound as they grew more silent. At 
first, however, he seemed to pay her no particular 
attentions, indeed so negligent was he, that the 
young lady began to feel pique at an indifference 
extended to her alone. Then, as if gradually be- 
coming aware of her attractions, he evinced greater 
preference for her society and sought it oftener, 
but he avoided trivial topics, and spoke to her as 
one whose intellect demanded better things. But 
his admiration was all implied, for he never flat- 
tered, and even occasionally ventured slightly to 
censure. He conversed on books, on his travels, 
on all remote and general subjects, and then, as if 
impelled by the strong necessity of sympathy, he 
began by degrees to speak of himself as of one 
who had suffered much, but proudly. He had 
formed his plan skilfully; there was none more 
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likely to fulfil his wishes, than that he systemati- 
cally pursued. He acquired a mental influence 
over Julia, which she scarcely attempted to resist, 
and she felt for him a mingled reverence and pity, 
which soon unconsciously blended with tenderer 
sentiments. And was it from selfish and unworthy 
motives, that he was thus unweariedly seeking the 
reliance of a true and unsuspecting nature! Alas! 
it was, “ for even then he loved another,” if one 
so coldly resolute, so unscrupulously determined, 
could ever love at all. 

Arthur from the first had never liked Ravenel ; 
but as his opinion was scarcely more than preju- 
dice, a sort of vague repulsion, founded on no suffi- 
cient reason, he contented himself with a merely 
negative dislike, which evinced itself only in ab- 
staining from praise. His own frank and ingenu- 
ous character was utterly at variance with calcula- 
ting policy, and only to Lena he occasionally in- 
sinuated his doubts of the sincerity of their fasci- 
nating guest. But she was fast being won over by 
the visitor’s unceasing agreeabilities, and for once, 
would not admit the justice even of Arthur’s sus- 
picions. As it was the only subject on which they 
differed, they rarely dwelt on it, for Lena and Ar- 
thur had usually some theme to discuss more in- 
teresting to themselves than a stranger’s merits, 
for to tell the truth, the young cousins were des- 
perately in love. Miss Lear looked on anxiously, 
for Lena had a talent for winning tenderness, and 
had always been her special favorite. Much did 
her aunt fear fur the ending of an episode which 
had dawned amid mirth and smiles, for Mr. Man- 
ton was ambitious, and it was not likely that he 
would ever sanction his daughter’s union with one, 
whose light heart and warm affections were his only 
wealth. But her forebodings in this ease were un- 
founded, and the good angel that looks with loving 
gaze upon the young and true, had given its bless- 
ing to that bright tie of flowers and sunshine. 

The weeks allotted for Mr. Manton’s visit had 
elapsed, and he seemed impatient to return to the 
city. He received frequent letters, which he an- 
swered somewhat lengthily, and it was evident that 
something of more than ordinary interest was en- 
grossing his thoughts, It is a frequent and almost 
a depressing reflection, how little we know the hearts 
of those beside us. Each weaves in secrecy and 
silence its glittering tissue of hope, love, ambition, 
or determination, while every outward aspect is 
serene and correct—the treacherous calmness of 
the sleeping sea. Many a false impression, many 
a dark purpose, lie unsuspected within those hidden 
depths—and thankful are we that holier things, up- 
ward impulses, and spiritual aspirations mingle also 
where all externally is tranquil and passionless. I 
can scarcely define the feeling, but to me there is 
a saddening impression given, when | glance around 
me and see how imperiously society binds with its 
petty frivolities, its chilling forms ; how impulse fet- 
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ters itself until action is nothing but ceremony, and 
all move mere players on a stage, where the me- 
diocre and gifted meet on equal ground. Indeed 
it sometimes seems that they who reflect least, play 
their part best ; and the proud thoughts that have 
higher aims than to curb humanity into an automa- 
ton, thoughts that often write themselves immortal, 
and yet dare not brave the criticism of the uncom- 
prehending crowd, they pass unknown and unsus- 
pected—-gems on which the merest idler may igno- 
rantly trample. Surely this is a false state of things : 
it cannot be wise thus coldly to shackle enthusi- 
asm—but alas! like many others imbued with the 
delusive spirit of reform, I can but observe and la- 
ment the system, without the ability to suggest a 
remedy. 

At length Mr. Manton returned to town accom- 
panied by Ravenel. The attentions of the latter 
to Julia, during the few last days of his stay, were 
unceasing, but still he made no professions, uttered 
noassurances. He relied much upon the harassing 
power uncertainty exercises over the mind in such 
cases, the torture of hope and doubt, and he was 
successfully testing that cold-hearted policy which 
piques and soothes by turns. He readily promised 
to accept ere long the cordial invitations of Miss 
Lear and Lena to repeat his visit. Julia did not 
unite her wishes to theirs, but Ravenel looked into 
the beautiful eyes that pleaded their own hopes, 
and only smiled at the conscious silence which 
spoke to him more than many words could have 
revealed. Mr. Manton had been so much occupied 
by private business, that he had found no opportu- 
nity to arrange any definite plan for Arthar’s future, 
and the latter very willingly acceded to the propo- 
sal to remain quietly in his present location for a 
few weeks longer, until some desirable prospect 
should open. Arthur was not ambitious, and while 
Time passed, “treading on flowers,” he never 
troubled himself with the reflection that its steps 
were rapid and its opportunities irrecoverable. 
Then, too, he was very much in love ;—need I plead 
a fairer apology for indolencet So of course he 
offered not the slightest objection to the counselled 
delay, but on the contrary, considered his guardian 
@ most judicious adviser. Wholly absorbed in his 
personal anticipations, Mr. Manton never remem- 
bered the probable consequences of permitting a 
young and gay, and above all, an idle man, to be 
thus domesticated with his attractive daughters; and 
he never imagined that any tie stronger than friend- 
ship would be fostered by such association. Miss 
Lear hesitated to confide her views on the subject, 
for the master of the Hall was not one to elicit 
such confidence, and besides, she shrank from cast- 
ing a shadow on that bright young heart, revelling 
in the purple light of its unspeakable happiness. 
In the meanwhile the youthful lovers laughed away 
the moments, doubting not that their flight would 
be ever through starlight and sunshine. 


A different change had come over Julia. Always 
composed and tranquil except when some sudden 
appeal to her feelings called forth their graphic and 
passionate expression, she became silent, abstracted 
and unsocial. What to her was the thoughtless 
merriment around her, compared to the restless 
world of her own fancies, with all its radiant, yet 
trembling and bewildering rapture! Spring had 
vanished, summer had touched the young leaves, 
and called forth many a beautiful flower to its brief 
existence of fragrance and loveliness, and Julia 
would frequently wander through the grounds sur- 
rounding the Hall, wrapped in her own illusions, 
and seeking only to be alone with them. It was 
an enchanting night, and the full moon tinted every 
tree and shrub with its silvery glory. I know not 
if moonlight is to all a bewitching and yet a mourn- 
ful beauty, but to me it is a summoner of all early 
hopes and faded joys, of the ties that bring tears 
with them, and the names that have grown into a 
sorrow. Not a disappointed trust, nor a vanished 
vision lived in the past, but comes back, stamped 
“in vain;” not a friend has changed from confi- 
dence to coldness, that glides not before me; all 
the indescribable radiance that youth lent to other 
days, and that never can shine upon after times, 
blends with that lustre—the “ halo hovering round 
decay.” And more than all, the faces my child- 
hood loved, the voices that blessed me then, and 
the eyes once eloquent with human tenderness, that 
now are looking on our God—all these are min- 
gled in mysterious, indefinable vividness with the 
touching moonlight, until I would fain shut out the 
brightness that brings to memory such awakened 
griefs, 

Julia had no sorrows to recall, but there is in 
the delicious fantasies of an imaginative mind, a 
tinge of something that would be melancholy, if it 
were not rapture. The interval that had dragged 
its solitary hours along since Ravenel’s departare, 
had but served to render more profound the im- 
pression produced by his fascinations, and to im- 
part to them an exaggerated and a poetic character. 
I could not, if I would, reveal the glowing reve- 
ries of that dangerously endowed intellect, whose 
very silentness lent them depth ; can we depict the 
hues of sunset, or sketch the light of stars! Nor 
would I, with a touch profane, lift aside the veil 
from woman’s heart, and lay bare its delusions, for 
I reverence the concealment that enshrouds them 
and cannot mar its sanctity. 

It was still early in the evening, but Julia had 
been sauntering alone under the trees for more than 
an hour, and Miss Lear, though not without sym- 
pathy with youth’s romance, was obliged to re- 
strict it within prudent limits, and therefore the 
young lady was constrained, though most reluctant- 
ly, to conclude her rambles. She had scarcely en- 
tered the house, when the sound of a horse’s feet an- 





nounced the coming of a guest, and a moment after- 
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wards Ravenel wasannounced. He was the bearer 
of a message from Mr. Manton, announcing his in- 
tention of being at the Hall the next day, though 
only for a few hours, and altogether on business. 
Ravenel said he had offered to play the herald, 
being only too happy to find an apology for soon 
returning to friends so valued. All his various 
powers of pleasing were exerted that evening to 
interest his companions, and Julia felt that as usual 
he fully succeeded. The next morning he intended 
returning to the city, but before his departure, sent 
a card to Julia. She opened the envelope hurried- 
ly, for she felt from whom it came. It contained 
simply these words in pencil—‘* May I see you 
alone in the library for a few moments?” Must I 
reveal the whole truth, and confess that Julia's first 
impulse after reading the sentence was to glance at 
her mirror? It was even so, and in truth she had 
no reason to blame the reflection it offered. Very 
beautiful was the face she looked on, with its large, 
thought-speaking eyes, whose dark fringes lent 
sentiment to brilliancy ; the cheeks now tinged with 
the hues of hope, the lips, half smiling at their own 
sweetness, and the forehead—“ oh! call it fair, not 
pale !” around which the long brown ringlets gath- 
ered caressingly. It was a countenance whose 
usual expression was proud and serene, with a touch 
of that sadness which almost always accompanies 
the blending of intellect and womanhood, but now 
it was radiant with anticipation, and sparkling with 
happiness. There is no endowment on which girl- 
hood places so high an estimate, as on personal at- 
tractioos, and they are never so precious to her, as 
when a lover’s gaze has lingered enchanted upon 
them, and the pleasure of gaining the admiration of 
the one beloved, has taught her to realize exultingly 
the “might and majesty of loveliness.” 


Ravenel was sitting beside a table in the library. 
It was a handsome apartment—the books were 
those his father had collected, those he had himself 
pored over in his studious days; every volume had 
a history of old times to him. But a few articles 
of fashionable furniture, and rich modern curtains, 
had imparted a different and brighter aspect to the 
room. All, however, was in good taste ; even Rav- 
enel could find no fault in the decorations around 
him. It had always been a favorite resort with 
him; he had whiled away many hours there during 
his late sojourn at the Hall, and now he was there 
to ask love from one by whom he felt certain it 
would not be denied—to solicit the bestowal of a 
hand, which should restore tohim his home. But 
the thoughts within his mind were not the trem- 
bling ones of a devoted, yet an unanswered lover— 
his were not the reveries in which hope and doubt 
claim equal sway. Calm schemes of selfish pur- 
pose, coldly-devised and well-weighed plans for 
the future, and dark, intruding memories of a past 
that would not be repelled, were busy in his medi- 








tations. There was no tenderness in his heart for 
her, to whom he was about to proffer words of de- 
votion and professions of passion; never but once 
had his spirit acknowledged, in trath, the witchery 
of such a rapture, never might it feel it again. 
Long ago the illusions of his life had departed ; 
there was no palliating self-deception about him 
now, and even yet there was a name whose sound 
was thrilling to him, and he loved another well. 
The past was with him; its record lay before him 
of vows all broken, protestations all false ; and eyes, 
whose blue depths of tenderness once had bronglhit 
him ecstacy, seemed looking on him now in ten- 
der, yet touching reproach. Hibs reflections grew 
oppressive, and it was a relief, an escape to him 
when light footsteps approached; the door noise- 
lessly opened and closed, and Julia stood before 
him, brilliant with the happiness of suddenly awa- 
kened expectation, and radiant with that beauty 
which defies the pen, and can seldom be faithfully 
depicted by the pencil, the glowing, varying, rose- 
tinted loveliness of youth and hope and rapture. 
If it seem unnatural that Ravenel could have dwelt 
so coldly on such rare attractions, I can but avow 
the fact, and they will comprehend his indifference 
who have experienced the engrossment of one only 
attachment, and have felt how the loving sweet- 
ness of one face monopolizes all admiration. Other 
charms may appeal to the mind and win the criti- 
cising commendation of the judgment but they can 
never warm the heart that has already exhausted 
all its poetry in another's praise. 

I need scarcely relate the words of that inter- 
view, on one side so fraught with enchantment, on 
the other so composed and calculating. Ravenel 
always spoke well ; the faculty of graceful expres- 
sion was one of his gifts, and his declarations now 
were fervent and impassioned. He told her he 
had obtained her father’s sanction to his suit, that 
it was with his permission and approval he now 
addressed her. He spoke of his lonely life, his 
deprivation of all endearing ties, and his yearn- 
ing to rest from his wanderings, and find a solace 
for years of weariness and care. Whatever was 
calculated to interest his companion, to elicit her 
sympathy and engage her kindness, he said most 
eloquently ; and Julia listened—loved—and prom- 
ised, and thus they parted. 

The hour appointed for Mr. Manton’s coming 
arrived and passed, but for once he was unpunctual, 
and in his stead was sent a letter. It was directed 
to both his daughters, and contained these words : 

“J had anticipated, my dear children, having the 
pleasure of personally communicating to you the 
tidings I am obliged to entrust to this letter—ti- 
dings which are perhaps unexpected, but will not, 
I hope, be unwelcome. You are aware that [ 
have long felt painfully the peculiar loneliness of 
my position, and your own need of congenial so- 
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ciety, I have, therefore, consulted at once your 
happiness and my own, in soliciting the hand of a 
lady in all respects worthy of the honor of being 
my wife and your companion. She is a stranger 
to you, and you will not be presented to her until 
after our marriage, which, in consequence of her 
mother’s recent death, will be entirely private, and 
will take place next week. I do not request your 
attendance, believing that the introduction to stran- 
gers, even though soon to be such near connexions, 
would be too trying to Ethel in her present state 
of mind, and I feel convinced from your past duti- 
ful conduct, that though absent in person, your af- 


fectionate wishes for my happiness will be with me | 


on the occasion. Ethel is young and interesting, 
and you will doubtless find her a charming acqui- 
sition to your limited circle, when she has in some 
measure recovered her cheerfulness. She will 
never, however, be other than a guest at your pres- 
ent home, for you will find, my dear daughters, that 
every provision has been made by me to secure 
your rights and pleasures, and Julia is from this 
time mistress of the Hall—where I hope Miss 
Lear’s good judgment will long preside and direct. 
I have much to say, which I must leave until our 
meeting next week, when J hope to have the sat- 
isfaction of introducing to you a lady deserving 
your most affectionate admiration, Present me 
very kindly to every member of the household, 
Arthur included.” 

The family were seated together when this let- 
ter arrived, and after a hasty glance at its contents, 
Julia read it aloud. It would be difficult to paint 
the mingled feelings with which it was heard— 
feelings in which surprise predominated, for not one 
of the party had ever contemplated even the possi- 
bility of Mr. Manton’s forming a second marriage. 
They looked at each other for several moments in 
mute astonishment, and Arthur could scarcely re- 
press a smile at the characteristic formality and de- 
coruin of Mr. Manton’s epistle. He was the first 
to remark, that his uncle must certainly be very 
much in love, for he had even forgot to acquaint 
them with the lady’s name. 

Julia and Lena were not as much startled at the 
unexpected idea of having a step-mother—a being 
girlhood usually invests with horrors, and considers 
synonymous with despot,—as they would have been 
under ordinary circumstances. Each had her own 
hopes and plans for the future, which would prevent 
any disagreeable consequences to them from this 
unforseen connexion, and they retained no recol- 
lection of their mother to render the tie more pain- 
ful. The apparent indifference with which their 
father sought for himself a different home from 
theirs, occasioned them but momentary concern, 
for they knew he was consulting his own happiness, 
and there had never subsisted between them that 
sympathising tenderness which blends separation 
with grief. Their permanent impression was one 
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of satisfaction that they were to be allowed undis- 
turbed possession of independence and tranquillity, 
and were not required to greet their new relation 
except with attentive kindness. Miss Lear alone 
was grieved, but she said not a word, time had long 
ago taught her to endure in silence. Only the ir- 
repressible tears that filled her eyes told how vividly 
and mournfully this event recalled the sister who 
had been the wife of Mr. Manton’s youth, and 
whose brief married life had been none of the hap- 
piest. 

The next few days were spent at the Hall in pre- 
paring a suitable reception for Mr. Manton and his 
bride—but alas! for the vanity of human plans! 
for never more were his footsteps destined to cross 
that threshold. Arthur and Lena had determined 
to avail themselves of the bridegroom’s unlooked 
for fit of sentiment to solicit his approbation of 
their union. They had always considered theirs 
rather a desperate case, but they argued that Mr. 
Manton could scarcely have the heart to refuse his 
daughter Ais sanction, when she had so readily 
and dutifully accorded him Aers! Altogether, they 
agreed that the aspect of affairs was decidedly more 
encouraging, and Arthur consequently grew so hap- 
py as tu be quite oppressive—at least to Julia, whose 
happiness was always tinged with thought and re- 
pose. She received within a day or two, a short 
note from her father, expressing his cordial approval 
of her engagement with Ravenel. It was worded 
with less care, and with far more tender solicitude 
than he had ever written to her before ; perh =: 8 
was not really as ceremonious and cold as he ap- 
peared, or it may be, the event appealed to his 
better feelings, and his heart smote him for the 
promptitude with which, while engrossed with his 
own hopes, he yielded his daughter’s happiness into 
a stranger’s hands. He said he had but a moment 
to write, but he earnestly united his own to the 
suitor’s solicitations to hasten the period of her 
marriage. Jt was his intention, he continued, after 
having visited his family at the Hall, to go abroad 
with his lady, and it would be truly gratifying to 
his paternal feelings, to see his daughter’s welfare 
and happiness secured before his departure. It was 
thus that affairs were hurried on, and a day not 
very distant was decided on for the marriage. 

Not very long, however, was the stream of cir- 
cumstances allowed by Fate to glide on so smoothly. 
For several days Mr. Manton had been indisposed, 
and soon after his marriage he became so ill, that 
his danghters were summoned to attend him. The 
physicians spoke with the discouraging mystery of 
science, and advised an immediate sea voyage; 
preparations were therefore made for prompt de- 
parture, and the contemplated visit to the Hall was 
abandoned. His bride’s attentions to the invalid 
were unceasing, but they seemed rather the result 
of duty than of tenderness, and her reception of 
his daughters, though gentle and graceful, was evi- 
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dently encountered with painfel embarrassment. It 
was an awkward position, and both parties felt it 
keenly, yet the young ladies could not but be inte- 
rested in one scarcely in the bright summer of wo- 


manhood, and already touched by some abiding 


sorrow, and wearing “ the settled shadow of an in- 
ward grief.” 


She had no relatives in this country, 
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on either side, was neither felt nor expressed. 
She lived a life of seclusion in her native city, and 
pleaded ill-health as an apology for her complete 
retirement from society. It was evident, however, 
that some mental inquietude was doing its work on 
the lady’s peace, and not fromm mere physical de- 
bility arose that touching look of suffering which 




















for her friends were English, and her father had 
permanently quitted America soon after her mar- 
riage; she was thus left peculiarly lonely in her 
new and trying station. She was very lovely in 
her appearance, with the fair waving hair, deep 
blue eyes, and appealing softness of expression 
seldom seen in Jater life, and which the painter 
loves to sketch in his radiant ideal of childhood’s 
beauty. 

It was several weeks before Mr. Manton was 
sufficiently recovered to encounter the necessary 
fatigue of travel, and in the meantime, the period | 
fixed on for Julia’s marriage had arrived. The) 
ceremony was almost a mournful one, only her im- 
mediate friends being present. and was attended by 
none of the joyous customs usual at such festivals. 
She was too happy to heed their absence ; and he | 
only felt in his bitterness what mockery they would, 
have been. ‘The young step-mother was not pres- 
ent; she was in deep mourning, and pleaded that 
her sad dress would be ominous. A few hours) 








saddened her fair young face. 
anticipations had been early shadowed, and gloomy 
indeed looked the years to be to eyes that gazed 
on them through tears! 


Poor Ethel! her 


And Julia, her hopes had seemingly been realized; 


time had apparently brought her dreams ful filment— 
was she happy? In some respects she was, for Rave- 
nel was courteous and attentive, and she loved him 
beyond all expression, with the poetical exaggeration 
of her imaginative disposition. 
moments when even to her his words seemed con- 
strained, his reflections preoccupied, but never once 
had her heart grown dark with suspicion, nor ad- 
mitted the possibility, to one like her so unuttera- 
bly terrible, that he had loved another better. 
had vowed again and again that she was his only 
vision, her tenderness his greatest blessing, and he 
had smiled away her fears with that smile to her 
so full of witchery, because now it came so rarely. 
This life is not one of recompense, yet even here 


And yet there were 


He 


many a heart writes out its own history, and the 


afterwards the family separated ; the Mantons sailed | evil thoughts we have not the courage boldly to 
for Europe, and the rest of the party returned to| repel, become our fearful foes at last. Ravenel 


the Hall. 

I have neglected to mention the fate of Arthur’s 
and Lena’s petition,—happiness is a thing so ethe- 
real, and happy people offer so little to relate, that 
I may be pardoned for passing them by so lightly. 
Their appeal was successful, and Mr. Manton 
yielded his sanction to their engagement, decreeing 
only that a year should elapse before their union. 
The course of their love had run with such unin- 
terrupted smoothness, that some obstacle seemed 
requisite, according to the acknowledged rules of 
romance, to prove its truth, and this delay served 
only to cast a slight sentimental sadness over their 
gay and hopeful natures. Mr. Manton had fulfilled 
his promise of providing business for Arthur, and 
had engaged occupation for him which compelled 
him to reside for awhile in a distant city. He was 
therefore most reluctantly obliged to bid adieu, for 
the present, to the complete indolence and happi- 
ness he had of late thoroughly engaged. 

Six months passed away, and now as we again 
glance at the Hall, we perceive that many changes 
have taken place in its inmates. ‘They are wear- 
ing the garb of mourning, for Mr. Manton had died 
suddenly two months after his departure. His 
young wife returned almost immediately to her na- 
tive land, but to the Hall she never came—greatly 
to the marvel of the gossips in the neighborhood. 
Kind letters were interchanged between herself 





and her husband's children, but more than kindness 


tested and proved this truth, his favorite scheme was 
realized—he only knew at what a cost, and now 
with every earthly good in his possession, regret 
glided like a serpent across his path, memory 
taunted him with her thousand voices, not to be 
silenced, and he stood, master of all he sighed for, 
yet a wretched, almost a desperate man. He was 
well aware, too, that he did not suffer alone, but 
that one who had loved him sincerely, was also 
striving to blot out the past, and with manhood’s 
vanity, he doubted not the effort was unsuccessful. 
Never but once since his marriage had he met his 
early love, and then accidentally, and only for a 
moment. Ever since had the troubled gaze of 
those appealing eyes followed him, and their silent 
reproach haunted him, until he yearned, with pas- 
sionate earnestness, for one word of forgiveness 
and kindness. He was withheld from such dan- 
gerous reflections by no controlling force of princi- 
ple; it was enough for him to curb his words, to 
guide his actions by politic rules ; he was altogether 
unaccustomed to regulate his secret thoughts, and 
a stranger to that higher and holier philosophy 
which penetrates to the springs of evil, and puri- 
fies the source from which come the issues of life. 
The conviction that all his present weariness of 
spirit was the result of his own premeditated course 
of selfishness and deception, only tended to render 
him more restless ; what consolation was it, that he 
had traced for himself the unsatisfying path he 
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trod ? He felt. too the depressing consequences of 
a life without aim and regular occupation; books 
ceased to interest him, among the many who envied 
him he had no friends, and he brooded in inter- 
rupted idleness over his gloomy meditations, until 
his very nature grew dark and sombre. 

Sorrowfully Julia noted his constantly increasing 
abstraction, but he had once harshly repulsed her, 
when she ventured tenderly to ask the cause of his 
gloom, and she never dared a second time to ques- 
tion him on the subject. He was not as attentive 
to her as formerly, but seemed ill at ease in her 
presence, and she began to feel that something like 
fear blended with her love. She lost the impul- 
sive tone of her character, and learned to guard 
every word and look, that might possibly offend his 
fastidious and criticising taste, for he often blamed 
and ridiculed now her natural and sparkling enthu- 
siasm. ‘The result of such a system is easy to 
foretell: gradualiy coldness took the place of con- 
fidence, and estrangement followed fast in the foot- 
steps of tenderness. Julia became silent and re- 
served, her cheek lost its richness, and her eyes, 
always exceedingly beautiful, acquired a new and 
touching expression. Still she had no clue to the 
reason of her husband’s neglect ; no gleam of jeal- 
ousy had ever intruded on her timid, yet fond re- 
liance—how could she doubt assurances and protes- 
tations like hist But she saw that she had no share 
in his confidence, that he suffered, yet would not 
reveal why, and who does not know the pang that 
belief would bring to one who loved with an enthu- 
siast’s passionate and poetic affection? No open 
unkindness is needed to render married life the 
worst of bondage; many a soaring spirit has been 
bowed to the dust, many a woman’s warm heart 
broken without the aid of this. The weapons are 
sharp enough that are sheathed in the careless 
glance and sarcastic tone, the bitter retort and 
chilling indifference, the cutting and yet courteous 
censure; these have a power not to be repelled, a 
grief beyond all utterance, and what must have 
been their sting to a disposition like Julia’s, whose 
sensitiveness was almost morbid, and whose disap- 
pointment was more keenly intense, because con- 
trasted with hopes so radiant, and an idol raised so 
high. She had no exciting society nor interesting 
pursuits to engross her mind and divert her atten- 
tion; her thoughts were all monopolized by one 
depression, and her nature craved pleasant occu- 
pation to still its restlessness, and demanded hap- 
piness to develop its resources. Had her home 
been a bright one, she would have made a brilliant 
woman; but the shadow that lay there had dark- 
ened her heart, and from the heart come woman’s 
noblest impulses. 

She was now particularly solitary, for Lena had 
accompanied Miss Lear on a visit of several months 
to a distant friend, and Julia was alone, seemingly 
with all the attributes of enjoyment, in reality with- 








out one. She felt such seclusion was not expe- 
dient in her state of mental languor, and she pined 
for association with some person who could soothe 
her, and arrest the downward current of her reve- 
ries. ‘Then rose up before her the pale, winning 
face of her father’s wife, and its placid serenity 
shone upon her like some sweet, star-lit dream. 
She knew that too slight and ceremonious an in- 
tercourse had been sustained between them, that 
something more than mere formal politeness was 
due from a daughter to one who had faithfully 
solaced a father’s days of suffering, and under the 
softening influence of these impressions, she re- 
solved to write more cordially to Ethel, and urge 
her to make a lengthened visit to the Hall. But 
she never carried out her own promptings now 
without scrupulously consulting Ravenel, for it 
often happened that his wishes were opposed to 
hers, even in trifles. 

He was in the library—his favorite room, and 
she entered with her usual noiseless footsteps. He 
was seated beside a table, on which his arm rested, 
and his head was bowed down,—he was asleep. 
There is something sacred in slumber, at least to 
those who have suffered, and the sorrowful shrink 
from disturbing the repose that brings forgetful- 
ness. Julia stood, looking with eyes full of un- 
speakable tenderness on the proud, dark beauty of 
that haughty face. A smile was on his lips, as if 
pleasant thoughts were in his dreams; and the 
young wife sighed to think that smiles came only 
to his sleep. She was about to defer her petition, 
and leave him to his rest, when she saw that a 
finished, but unfolded letter lay before him. The 
writing was his, and the address surprised her, for 
it was directed to Mrs. Manton. She was not 
aware that Ravenel had any but the most casual 
acquaintance with Ethel, she had never heard him 
mention her name, and supposing the letter one on 
business, she glanced at it only with languid indif- 
ference. Butthat brief look rent the veil from the 
past; and the unsuspected truth lay before her in 
all its heart-reaching sorrow. He loved her not— 
what deeper grief had the earth for her? This 
was the letter : 

“Ethel! this day a year ago we parted: you 
have not forgotten it, J have striven to forget it in 
vain. Never since, have I lost your reproachful 
look, nor ceased to recall your proud but tearful 
words. I knowall you have suffered, all your sac- 
rifices ; I am well aware of the sense of filial duty 
which made vou an old man’s bride, and saved your 
father from ruin, but while I involuntary reverence 
the self-forgetfulness that prompted your course, I 
only more keenly feel the fatal blindness of my 
own folly, and realize the priceless worth of the 
treasure I have lost. It were idle now to tell you 
what J too have borne ; the agony of regret expe- 
rienced too late, the anguish of self-condemnation, 
and the perpetual thraldom of thoughts that dare 
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not be true. Yet, though I scorn to ask pity, even 
from you, I would stoop to implore forgiveness, to 
entreat you to think of me more leniently, to write 
me but a single word of kindness, and to pardon 
the infatuation that has ruined alike both our des- 
tinies. But there seems justice in Fate, and my 
lot is darker than yours: you are independent, with 
the privilege to be alone with memory if you will, 
while I must bear the perpetual presence of her, 
who stands unconsciously between my soul and its 
sunshine. You are too good to feel revenge, or it 
might be to you a bitter consolation to know that I 
endure most, that not an hour of my life is without 
its silent trial, its hopeless weariness. Ethel! in 
pity write to me! by the memory of our early love, 
by all that made life beautiful to us both, by expec- 
tations in common, and dreams that passed away 
together, give me but one line to tell me, that in 
your inmost heart you forgive and love me still !” 

Paler and paler grew the young wife’s cheek, as 
these cruel words wrote themselves in characters 


of fire on her heart, and when they were all traced, 


when not one syllable of agony had been omitted, 
she stood there, the very embodiment of youth 
and loveliness in their fearful conflict with despair. 
For a moment she pressed her hands on her fore- 
head, as if to control her bewildered thoughts, and 


then tears, such as her life had never known before, 
burst forth in their passionate tide bringing some- 
thing like relief—and all the while Ravenel slept 


tranquilly, with the smile upon his lips. 

After that, for many weeks, the lady of Ravenel 
Hall lay dangerously ill, hovering between life and 
death. Strange tales were whispered of the hus- 
band’s neglectful conduct during this interval of 
suspense, but they were probably exaggerated and 
it was only certainly known that as she slowly re- 
covered, his old depression returned with increas- 
ed depth. Assoon as Julia was sufficiently re- 
stored to travel, she joined her aunt and sister, and 
Ravenel went abroad, it was said, on urgent busi- 
ness. Be that as it may, the vessel in which he 
sailed, never reached her destination, and his fate 
was involved in the most painful of all uncertain- 
ties. Not one word of tidings from the outward 
bound, ever reached the anxious ones at home, and 
among the inexhaustible mysteries of the deep sea, 
was numbered the destiny of that missing ship. 
After his departure the Hall was closed, and soon 
all was silent and deserted, where so much had 
been felt and suffered. Only the autumn leaves 
in falling broke the sudden stillness, and every 
thing about the place wore an air of desolate mourn- 
fulness, as if the traces of human passion had im- 
printed their seal on visible and material objects. 

Five years passed thus, and never once did any 
member of the family return to their old home; 
then again the house was opened, the furniture re- 
arranged, and when all things were prepared for 
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Arthur and Miss Lear, were once more established 
as permanent residents of the place. Lena had 
been married four years, and although time had 
somewhat subdued her light-heartedness, and given 
quieter grace to her manner, there was still a gay 
smile on her lips, and the fond looks which linger- 
ed alternately on her husband and her child, told of 
hopes fulfilled, and revealed that if she had Jost 
pleasure, she had gained happiness. Miss Lear, 
ever kind and gentle, looked scarcely older than 
when she had quitted the hall: old age is defied by 
feelings, warm and loving like hers. Julia alone 
was sadly changed, and she brought back only the 
wreck of her rare and brilliant beauty. She was 
still dressed in the deepest mourning, and her bright 
hair simply parted on her forehead was concealed 
beneath her widow’s cap. But although she had 
parted with the bloom and freshness of her appear- 
ance, she had acquired a peculiar loveliness of ex- 
pression scarcely less fascinating—a luok of tran- 
quil, subdued serenity, as if the chastened soul was 
shining through. But the spirit that had so long 
‘‘ brokenly lived on,” was nearly at the close of its 
pilgrimage ; and but a few months elapsed, before 
the silver cord was finally loosed. Not a word 
relative to the original cause of her suffering had 
ever been spoken by her, but well they knew who 
watched her so tenderly, and loved her so truly, 
that grief, not disease, had gained her release, and 
that they bore to her early rest, one who was 





























“ sleeping. for sorrow.” 
again bloomed in the old woods around the Hall, 





the reception of inmates, the two sisters, with 


When the wild flowers 


fresh garlands were daily laid beside her by little 
hands, and Lena taught her children to reverence 


the grave through which a broken heart had pass- 
ed to heaven. 
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HOUSEHOLD SONNETS. 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


Vil. 
TO A BROTHER. 


True-hearted brother! thou who wert forever 
Affectionate and faithful unto me— 
+ In visions oft thy pleasant face I see 
By my lone couch of languishment and fever. 
In the clear darkness of those earnest eyes 
A fount of tenderest love and pity lies. 
O, brother dear! that rose whose root is death 
Hath cast upon my cheek its blighting breath,— 



























Flattering—yet fatal! Would that thou wert near! ven, was 


me 
With thy soul-breathing tones of faith and trust; 
In this sick hour of dying hope to cheer me 
And aid my thoughts to soar above the dust. 
Yet canst thou pray! then lift thy voice for me 
That the world’s chain may melt, and leave my 
spirit free. 


IX. 
TO MY YOUNGER BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


Brothers and Sisters !—your thrice happy lot 
Is yet to find around one kindred hearth, 
Your purest joy, your truest love on earth :— 
Ob! leave not lightly that most favor'd spot. 
Ye the deep-loving, and belov’d of all 
In your sweet home, on whom fond blessings 
fall— 
Whom tenderest sympathies together bind,— 
Long dwell ye thus !—may no strange coldness 
ever 
Between ye come! Still be your lives entwin’d 
In one bright bond. And may ye never, never 
Bear in your hearts the deep and piercing pain, 
Born of a love whose yearnings are in vain! 
Brothers and sisters, on each youthful head 
Blessings of Heaven and earth, a thousand fold 
be shed. 





THE ROAN MOUNTAIN AND ITS SCENERY, 


“« What lonely magnificence stretches around ! 

Each sight how sublime! and how awful each sound! 
All hush’d and serene, as a region of dreams, 

The mountain reposes ’mid the roar of streams, 

Its glens of black umbrage by cataract riven, 

But calm its blue top in the beauty of heav’n.” 


There is a luxury in rambling among the moun- 
tains when all nature is dressed up in her gaudiest 
plumage, and the balmy breezes of summer, redo- 
lent with the sweet incense of the wild flowers 
that cluster in beautiful confusion upon the banks 
of every streamlet, are sporting over the green- 
plumed hills and in the secluded dells—I say it is 
a luxury, at such a season, to be out in the moun- 
tains, snuffing the pure air that lingers on “ the 
bright freshness of morning,” listening to the de- 
lightful music of Nature’s sweet choristers, or to 
the hum of the chrystal brooks, as they dash along 
o’er their pebbly beds, and gazing upon majestic hills, 
shady glens, picturesque forests, and craggy preci- 
pices. I have enjoyed this luxury—have rambled 
over mountains whose sublime beauties beggar all 
description—have sallied forth upon the moun- 
tain’s top at early dawn, when the spider’s fantas- 
tic web, gemmed with the pearly dew-drops of hea- 
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dangling in sparkling beauty upon almost 
every shrub; when the mists were curling upward 
from the surrounding valleys, tall and unbroken, 
ee Corinthian columns, upon which the sun, peer- 
ing over the tops of the Eastern hills, poured a full 
blaze of resplendent glory—have gazed upon the 
wild flowers, the welcome children of spring, in 
\their loveliest haunts, and listened to the sweet 
warblings of the wild-wood songsters, “ living their 
life of music’—have drunk from the perennial 
‘mountain springs that were gushing forth as limpid, 
to refresh the weary wanderer, as when mortals 
first quaffed their liquid treasure, and have heard 
the same sweet music from the mountain streams, 
'as they made when man first listened to their mel- 
ody. 





“Oh! there is a sweetness in the mountain air, 
And life that bloated ease may ne’er hope to share.” 


There are many lovely spots in our beautiful 
mountainous country that are never embraced within 
those pilgrimages after the picturesque, which num- 
bers periodically undertake, rather to see what is 
known to many, and should, therefore, they think, 
be to them, than to visit those places where the sub- 
lime and the beautiful are to be met at almost 
every step, and are known to any, or to few at least, 
save the rustic residents who are scattered among 
them. For my own part, I am well pleased the 
case stands thus. I love to ramble amid scenes 
unsullied by the footsteps of mere professional 
pleasure-hunters, and to behold scenery, the fresh- 
ness of which has been impaired by no transfer to 
the portfolio of the tourist, either for the artist, the 
poet, or the descriptive prose-writer. I have trav- 
elled through portions of the country, untrod by the 
tourist, and unknown to the reading world, in which 
scenes have unexpectedly opened upon me in the 
hills, and cliffs, and valleys, and murmuring rivu- 
lets, that have far more power to stir the spirit of 
the admirer of the beautiful in natural scenery, 
than * the lauded and typographed, the versified and 
pictured magnificence” of places around which an 
enchanting spell has been thrown by these and 
other kindred influences. 

Perhaps there are few places in America that 
can boast of a greater diversity of beautiful scenery, 
than the highlands of Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Virginia, and yet little is known of the mag- 
nificent scenery of this region. Here we find tow- 
ering mountains, elevated hills, beautiful valleys, 
deep ravines, torrents dashing down precipitous 
rocks, and forests composed of majestic oaks, lofty 
elms, the stately beech, the mountain ash, the gla- 
zed holly, the variegated thorn, and the graceful fir, 
cedar, and pine, interspersed with the most beauti- 
fulcopses. Here the lofty peaks of the blue hills, 
rising higher and still higher, kindle with the early 
rays of the rising sun, and the overshadowing 
ridges envelope the valleys with a sombre shade 
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like a mass of clouds, while the gentle slopes and 
beautiful valleys are covered with dense forests, 
decorated with roving climbers, within whose se- 
questered limits the wild deer sports in the pride of 
his spirit, and whose silence gives echo to the morn- 
ing hymn of the merry lark, or the wild scream of 
the night-hawk. ‘Taken all together, it is certainly 
one of the most wild, romantic and picturesque re- 
gions in America. 

During the summer of 1844, I availed myself of 
an Opportunity to visit the Roan Mountain, situa- 
ted on the line between Tennessee and North Car- 
olina. On the evening of the 12th of July, in 
company with a friend, I reached ‘ Bakersville,” 
(the residence of a pretty numerous family rejoicing 
in the name of Baker—the father with his chil- 
dren settled around him—in Yancy county, N. C.,) 
where we tarried for the night, being then six or 
eight miles from the top of the Roan. Here we 
procured a guide, and early on the morrow were 
on our “ winding way” to the top of the mountain. 
The ascent we climbed was rather steep and thickly 
wooded the greater part of the way, and was wind- 
ing, rugged, and very much obstructed by fallen 
trees, together with brush, roots and rocks. So 
steep and rugged was it in places, it was only with 
considerable exertion, attended with no little fatigue 
to ourselves and horses, that we made the ascent, 
(three miles,) the greater portion of which we ac- 
complished on foot. At length we reached the edge 
of the bald ground, about a mile from the top of 
the mountain. Here we could not help stealing a 
glance at the beautiful prospect just opening to our 
view. We were, however, too eager to behold the 
grand panorama displayed to view in every direc- 
tion from the summit, to spend much time in the 
enjoyment of the partial views here presented. 

About ten o’clock we reached the summit of the 
mountain. There had been a slight fall of rain in 
the early part of the morning, and a dense fog had 
settled upon the valleys and ravines below, above 
which rose the tops of the surrounding mountains 
and hills, presenting the appearance of an ocean 
filled with innumerable small islands of every shape. 
A heavy mass of clouds obscured the sun for 
awhile, but they gradually rolled away, and ere 
long, the “‘ king of day” broke upon the scene with 
more than his wonted splendor, when the fog as- 
sumed the hue of molten silver and soon disap- 
peared, leaving the view in every direction entirely 
unobstructed. "Twas a beautiful scene, and one 
which a Claude would fail to delineate upon can- 
vass with all that soul-stirring beauty which it pre- 
sented to the admiring eye. Talk not of the beau- 
ties of the highlands of Scotland, the sublimity of 
the ** towering Alps,” or of the enchantment of the 
Pyrenees; give us our own mountains, with the 
same romantic spell around them, and they will 
rival in picturesque beauty and enchanting interest 
those that have become celebrated in prose and 
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verse! It was a true remark of some writer, 
speaking of this region, that *‘ the genius of Scott 
has made his country appear the appropriate place 
for romantic legend and traditionary feud, but it 
ouly wants a similar influence to make ours more 
than the rival of his in that respect.” ‘The field 
here is illimitable and almost untrodden. 


“ These scenes had some bold Greek or British bard 
Beheld of old, what stories had we heard 

Of Fairies, Satyrs, and the Nymphs their dames, 
Their feasts, their revels, and their amorous flames ‘ 
’Tis still the same, although their airy shape 

All but a quick poeiic sight escape.” 


From the top of this elevated mountain. which 
is six thousand feet above the level of the ocean, 
ascertained by actual measurement, we had a beau- 
tiful view of the surrounding country. Far in the 
distance towered the Cumberland Mountains, the 
blue outlines of which we could but faintly trace, 
while in onr immediate vicinity the Black and the 
Bald reared their rugged heads high in the blue 
clouds, and the Yellow and others raised their 
shaggy brows above the venerable hills, and seemed 
to rival in height the one on which we stood. On 
either side of the mountain were deep ravines and 
beautiful valleys covered with dense forests. As 
far as the eye could reach, beautifully cultivated 
farms rose to view, with here and there an isolated 
hill, from the base of which not unfrequently issued 
a small stream, winding its seaward course in gen- 
tle zigzags through some beautiful valley, studded 
with a dense forest of giant oaks, the growth of 
centuries, whose arching branches, crossing and 
intermingling, formed a vast canopy through which 
the sun’s rays could scarcely penetrate. 

At the western end of the mountain, (where we 
ascended,) and on the northern side, stands a very 
large rock, known as the “ Bluff Rock,” beneath 
which is an immense abyss of several hundred feet 
in depth, formed by a valley maintaining pretty 
much its level te the base of the mountain, from 
which rise vast piles of granite to the sommit. 
There is always a strong current of wind blowing 
up the abyss and over the cliffs. This is owing, 
doubtless, to the form of the valley and the sur- 
rounding mountains. It is said that a hat cannot be 
thrown over this precipice, as the current of wind 
is so strong that it will blow it back. A great 
many experiments have been tried by different per- 
sons at different times, all of which resulted in 
a confirmation of the assertion. From this emi- 
nence we had a fine view of the great valley of 
East Tennessee. As far as the eye could reach, 
we could see a vast number of farms dotting this 
romantic and undulating valley, which gradually 
diminished in size until their last traces were lost, 
apparently, in the very clouds. Immediately before 





us clustered the lesser mountains and hills, rising 
higher and still higher, until they, too, were lost in 
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the blue distance. The scene from this point is 
indeed beautiful. There lies the extended valley, 
clothed in its rich robe of variegated colors, inter- 
spersed with cultivated fields, revealing green mead- 
ows and the promise of a rich harvest; yonder is 
the tall precipice overhanging the stream, or some 
yawning chasm, and apparently ready to fall, pro- 
ducing that shuddering, yet delightful sensation ex- 
perienced amid the stern features of Nature’s sub- 
limest works; there is the conical hill, clothed to 
its summit with green foliage, with the deep, dark 
gap below, where the pebbly brook seems to strug- 
gle for egress, and here, under our feet, stands the 
towering mountain, like a giant warrior, dressed in 
its panoply of rude magnificence. Insensible, in- 
deed, must be the soul that is not often lost in ad- 
miration, interrupted by frequent bursts of rapture, 
while gazing upon such a picture ! 

Toward the summit of the mountain the trees 
begin to get somewhat crooked and scrubby, which 
disposition continues to increase until you reach 
the borders of the bald ground, where they are not 
more than ten or fifteen feet in height. ‘This dwarf- 
ish forest is composed chiefly of sweet birch, buck- 
eye, and beech, which are, doubtless, the growth 
of centuries, as they bear all the marks of extreme 
age. On the prairie-like summit of the mountain 
are numerous groves of the fir tree, a species of 
pine, and a very beautiful evergreen, of small stat- 
ure, from which is extracted the “ balsam of fir” 
from blisters that grow onthe bark. There are 
two other spevies of pine found associating with 
the fir, which are very beautiful. These groves of 
fir and pine, with a splendid carpet of light green 
moss, bespangled with wild flowers of the richest 
colors, covering the ground, form an exquisitely 
beautiful sylvan scene. 

The plain, or rather the prairie, (for it resem- 
bles a prairie very much,) on the top of the moun- 
tain, is covered principally with a confused medley 
of grass, shrubbery, and plants of a variety of spe- 
cies. It is one of Nature’s wildest, most beautiful 
gardens,. robed with sunbeams, and studded with 
flowers of every hue, holding in their delicate cups 
the pearly dew-drops of heaven, and shedding their 
fragrance in unsparing profusion upon the zephyrs 
that linger amid these enchanting bowers. This 
prairie affords excellent -pasturage for horses and 
cattle, large numbers of the latter of which we no- 
ticed on different portions of the mountain. Straw- 
berries grow in great abundance on this prairie, 
which were ripe at the time we were there, (the 
13th of July,) near two months after they ripen in 
the valleys below. Although they grow as large 
and look equally as delicious, yet they are not 
so sweet as those that grow upon the lowlands. 
This is owing, probably, to the cool temperature of 
the climate, which, doubtless, deprives them of 
much of their natural sweetness. Whortleberries 
also grow here in abundance, but they do not ripen 
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until September, two months after the regular sea- 
son on the hills below : indeed, every thing in this 
cool, elevated region, is at least two months later 
than in the valleys of the surrounding country. 
The blackberries which grow upon the Roan sel- 
dom ever get ripe, being killed by the frosts, which 
come much earlier than in the lowland country ; 
but when they do get ripe, are said to be very sweet, 
much more so than those that grow on the low- 
lands. 

Among the objects that attracted my attention, 
were immense numbers of snow-birds. They have 
their summer homes upon the lofty mountains of 
this region, which must be to them a paradise, as 
they are enveloped in cold mists for weeks together, 
more or less. They build their nests upon some 


little projection, hatch their young, and when the 


winter snows begin to fall, migrate to the lowlands 
in the vicinity, where they take up winter quarters 
with the farmer. 

Of the temperature on the summit of this moun- 
tain, some idea may be formed from the fact that 
when we left the lowlands it was excessively warm, 
but when we reached the top we found it quite 
cool—indeed, it was so cool that we were obliged to 
dismount from our horses frequently, in order to 
keep comfortable by the exercise of walking. 

The summit of the Roan is chiefly a prairie, (not 
very level, it is true, for it is pretty much broken,) 
which is estimated to be about seven miles in length, 
and averaging three-quarters in width, and extends 
northeast and southwest. The descent, on the 
southern side, is a gradual slope to the valley of 
Tar River; that on the northern side is rather pre- 
cipitous, including the abyss, of which mention has 
been made, together with several others of nearly 
equal magnitude. 

After rambling over the entire extent of the 
mountain, luxuriating upon strawberries and ad- 
miring the sublime and beautiful scenery, which 
lends enchantment to the mountain, in its wildest, 
rudest state, just as it came from the hands of the 
Creator, we struck off into a narrow defile, wind- 
ing down the side of the mountain, and bordered 
thickly with brushwood, tinged with beautiful flow- 
ers. Having reached the lowland, we passed, on 
our return to Bakersville, over the roughest portion 
of country I believe | ever saw. A little before 
nightfall we reached the place where we had lodged 
the previous night, and in a short time our kind 
hostess had a plain, but palatable supper ready for 
us, to which the fatigues of the day had prepared 
us to do ample justice. After a night of sweet re- 
pose, which refreshed us very mach, we rose early 
on the morning of the 14th, and were soon on our 
“winding way” homeward. ‘This day was the 
Sabbath. No sound of “the ehurch-going bell” 
was heard though stealing o’er the hill-tops and the 
green valleys, or dying away in melodious echoes 
amid the deep ravines of the venerable hills, but 
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all was still and silent as one loves it to be on the 
Sabbath. 

On our way to and from the Roan we crossed 
several mountains of less note, the names of which 
I did not learn, all abounding with beautiful scenery. 
The gigantic and various growth of the trees and 
shrubbery of the mountains are, indeed, interesting 
to the lowland traveller; and the vast piles of rock, 
which often tower in magnificent pride to their very 
summits, are objects of curiosity and attention. 
These mountains are not only rich in beautiful, pic- 
turesque scenery, but abownd in mineral wealth. 
There are many departments of natural history that 
might be enriched by valuable acquisitions from 
this romantic region. In places we would journey 
on for miles without seeing any mark of civiliza- 
tion, save the road on which we travelled. To- 
wards the mountains population becomes very 
sparse, and the land more rough aad sterile, though 
there are some very fertile valleys. To a person 
raised in the lowlands, it isa matter of wonder how 
the people can live among these mountains. In 
some places the land under cultivation is so steep 
that the farmers have to till it with their hoes alone, 
and others will barely admit the operations of the 
plough. Yet these people appear to be, and doubt- 
less are, as well satisfied as if they lived in the 
most fertile valleys of America. It cannot, how- 
ever, be deemed strange, that those who are cradled 
among the mountains should love them. The 
scenes of their early life create in them a passion- 
ate attachment for the place of their nativity, how- 
ever rugged and sterile, which accumulating years 
cannot lessen, nor change ner distance destroy. 
An Italian or a Spaniard may be content in exile, 
but a Swiss peasant can be satisfied no where but 
among the wild mountains where his youthful days 
were spent. 


* Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as achild, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more.” 


Generally speaking, there is too little neatness 
and taste displayed about the “log cabins” far up 
in the mountains, to give that picturesque cottage 
air so attractive to the traveller. But there are 
some elegant dwellings scattered over the country, 
which lend enchantment to the scenery by which 
they are surrounded, the sublime beauties of which 
will entice hither the footsteps of the gay at merry 
spring time, and detain the contemplative by the 
latest bloom of autamn—in short, must ever com- 
mand the admiration of those who look upon moan- 
tains with the eye of an enthusiast. 


“Ob! show a place like the wildwood home, 
Where the air is fragrant and free, 





And the first pure breathings of morning come, 
In a gush of melody. 
* * * * * 
“There are glittering mansions with marble walls, 
Surrounded by mighty towers, 
Where fountains play in the perfumed halls, 
Amongst exotic flowers ; 
They are fitting homes for the haughty mind, 
Yet a wildwood home for me, 
Where the pure bright waters, the mountain winds, 
And the bounding hearts are free.” 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


J. M. McK. 





SMILES. 


Canst thou not smile? then thou hast never felt 
The calm, unsullied sunshine of the soul, 

Beneath whose warmth life’s Alpine glaciers melt, 
And all their snows in one bright current roll. 


Oh! wouldst thou drive the gloom from thy sad 
brow, 

And lift thy head unto the cheerful sky ‘— 

In dark despair of bliss no longer bow, 

And on a world of smiles turn thy dim eye. 


Spring from thy couch on some bright summer- 
morn, 
And sée the sparkling smiles all nature wears, 
When with the rosy hours, the dawn new-born 
Shakes dew-drops from her brow like laughing 
tears. 


Go! clamber up yon mountain's towering height, 
While thunder-clouds are boiling at its base ; 

When the dark storm-spirit has taken flight, 
Bright smiles still play on nature’s tearful face. 


Go! wander through yon deep, sequestered grove, 
Where dreamy shadows sleep beneath the trees ; 

E’en there behold the smiles of sunny love 
Glance through the vistas opened by the breeze! 


What are the flowers all blooming round thy path, 
But angel smiles upon the face of earth? 
Sweet blushing monitors of holy faith, 
They teach thee lessons of immortal worth. 


When Spring-tide fills the fields and woods with 
bloom, 
And clothes each hill-side with the running vine ; 
The earth has smiled away stern Winter's gloom, 
And thanks her God with poetry divine. 


When Summer robes herself in richest green, 
And laughing streamlets leap within the vale ; 
In the gay sunbeams, and the moon's bright sheen, 

On nature’s brow the smile doth never fail. 
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When Autumn garners in her treasured stores, 
And through the fields the joyful reapers roam, 
For golden fruits the smiling earth adores, 
And sweetly sings the song of harvest-home. 


When the first hoar-frost blights the fading leaf, 
And Automn-blasts make all the forests groan, 
The varied tints still smile in sweet relief, 
Like flowered carpets o’er the mountains thrown. 


Or wouldst thou see upon the human face 
The same bright radiance and sunny glow ? 
Then through each scene of life thy footsteps trace, 
And o’er each path behold the smiling bow. 


Behold yon wearied tiller of the soil 
With evening shades returning to his cot ; 

His wife and babes receive him from his toil, 
And with their glowing smiles they cheer his lot. 


See yon pale girl now bending o’er her loom, 
A radiant smile doth light her features fair, 

To think that she can cheer her parents’ gloom, 
And with the dear ones her scant wages share. 


Behold the sailor on the bending mast, 
His eye doth glance across the white sea foam ; 
Sweet memorics in his breast are crowding fast, 
And with a smile he dreams of early home. 


Behold the student o’er his midnight lamp, 
With ardent zeal he scans the classic page ; 
From his pale brow he wipes the gathering damp, 
And with a smile toils for a future age. 


Behold that infant in its gentle sleep, 

Though on its cheek there rolls a silver tear, 
Yet a soft smile doth arch its ruby lip, 

As if the angels whispered jn its ear.* 


See yon poor widow with a weeping train 
Of helpless babes, sore smitten by the rod; 
With faith’s bright smile she cries, nor cries in vain 
Unto the Orphan’s Friend and Widow’s God ! 


There lies a christian on his dying bed, 
The light of earth is fading in his eye; 

He feels the Lord’s strong arms beneath his head, 
And with a smile beholds the opened sky! 


O God! we thank Thee for each cheerful smile 
That plays upon our sorrow-stricken earth ; 

Each one doth some poor brokea-heart beguile, 
And like a sun-beam calls bright flowers to birth. 


The flame that burns within man’s troubled breast 
Is vestal fire, and kindled by Thy breath; 


*The Irish legend says that when a babe smiles in its 
sleep angels are whispering to it. 


On the heart’s altar, it will not be supprest, 
It burns through life, and is not quenched in death. 


Its inward fire gleams through the fleshly veil, 
And with its glow lights up the human face ; 
On sorrow’s brow, though furrowed o’er and pale, 

It lingers with a bright and holy grace. 


And e’en the clouds around our pathway rolled 
All catch the lustre of this sacred glow, 

Until their edges gleam like burnished gold, 
While from their bosom springs the cov’nant bow! 


And when the veil of flesh is drawn aside, 
The happy soul will smile in endless day ; 
Where God’s own smile doth bathe the prospect 
wide, 
And every shade and cloud shall flee away. 
B. T. R. 
Virginia, Nov. 1, 1846, 





SOME FACT AND SOME FICTION, 


Some time during the present century, there 
resided, in one of the northern cities, an Irish gen- 
tleman, who, by enterprizing industry and steady 
application, had acquired great wealth. His family 
consisted of himself and a daughter, the youngest 
and only survivor of several children, who had died 
in childhood and infancy. Ere this child’stenth year 
was completed, Mr. Clermont lost his wife; at 
first he appeared inconsolable, and took no interest 
in any object that was left him. When time had 
in some measure reconciled him to this bereave- 
ment, his devoted attachment to the little girl re- 
vived, and at no distant period she became his friend 
and favorite companion. Beninah was tall and 
graceful; and though not a beauty, her face was 
rendered pleasing by the soft and placid expression 
of her countenance, and adimple in her cheek, which 
might be seen on the slightest approach toa smile : 
what else she was, perhaps the following pages 
may disclose. 

Beninah and her friend, Mrs. Dorsay. were sit- 
ting one morning in the parlor, when Jasper, the 
body-servant of Mr. Clermont, ushered into the 
room a tall man, so emaciated, that his garments 
scarcely appeared to touch his limbs ;—his eyes 
and the upper part of his face were covered with 
a green silk shade, and when he took off his hat, 
he presented a head perfectly bald. After a pause, 
he enquired for Mr. Clermont. He was not at 
home. When would he return? Between one 
and two o'clock. 

After a pause of longer duration than the first, 
the stranger rose from his seat, gave Beninah a 
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letter to her father, said he would call to-morrow, 
made as graceful a bow as could be expected from 
such a figure, and with slow and unsteady steps left 
the apartment. 

As the door closed, Beninah said, ‘* That must 
be some unfortunate lunatic, or, shade as he is, he 
would not be out in January with a head so expo- 
sed.” 

“ That is rather singular, though I see no symp- 
tom of lunacy. J never met with a more melan- 
choly object, or one whose appearance so strongly 
indicated recent suffering and present debility. 1 
wish you had invited him to stay until eleven, when 
your father may come by on his way to the auc- 
tion he spoke of.” 

‘*] hope, Orrah, you do not suppose [ failed to 
do so from want of sympathy. I was so shocked 
and surprised, and felt so sad when I| ventured to 
look at him, that I wanted the scene to end; but 
now | wish I had done differently.” 

“Our feelings and fancies should not interfere 
too much with the performance of our duties, 
though it may be unpleasant. Putting other con- 
siderations out of the question, I think it probable 
he had business of importance with Mr. Cler- 


mont—I do not believe he came on any frivolous 


errand. Did you remark how much like a gentle- 
man he looked t 


paid a proper, but not undue attention to Fashion. 


I wonder you did not observe his rich gold watch- 
chain and beautiful cornelian seal ; it is a fac simile 


of the chain your father wears.” 


“Js it?” said Beninah, who appeared to awaken 
from a painful revery. They were given my father 


by his friend Megilvery, of Jamaica.” 
“Do you remember Jamaica ?” 


‘“* My recollections of it are like the faint remem- 
brance of a pleasing dream. The only circum- 
stance I can distinctly recall, is connected with a 
little girl with whom I used to play,—and her 
brother, who was much larger, gathered for us 
fruits and flowers, showed us pictures and read to 


us fairy tales, when we would listen.” 
The town-clock struck (welve. 


other day, and Mrs. Dorsay resumed her reading 


Mr. Clermont had been her guardian, and his house 
was her home whenever she was disposed to make 
Mr. Clermont returned at two, and Beninah 
observed, as soon as he came in, he had missed see- 


jit so. 


ing a very singular visiter. 
‘A lady or gentleman, my dear ?”’ 
‘* More like a spectre than either.” 
‘‘ Was the spectre young or old ?” 
“ T cannot tell—his eyes and the upper part o 


the face were concealed by a green silk shade, and | 


His clothes were made of good 
materials, every article corresponded, and were 
sufficiently in the present taste to show the wearer 


Beninah went 
to a remote part of the house to attend to several 
orphan children, who read to her a short time every 


the head so bald, it would have done for a professor he left that place, I wrote to inform you he was 


of Osteology to lecture from,—if there be such a 
professor.” 

“ Did he, she, or if, leave no name or address ?” 
“Oh! I had quite forgotten a letter he left for 
you.” 

As soon as Mr. Clermont saw the superscription, 
he changed color, ** My dear Beninah, what have 
you done,—the letter is from my benefactor and 
friend Megilvery, of Jamaica, and the bearer, his 
son John. I would not have had that man received 
with unkindness or indifference in my house for 
the wealth of Stephen Girard ten times told. I 
fear, my daughter, by the manner in which you 
speak, you felt for him little sympathy.” 

“ Father, it was only to amuse you, as you say 
you like to hear me prattle. If I felt no sympa- 
thy, why have I felt so miserable since he went 
away!” 

“To the fact of your looking very miserable, I 
can testify,” said Mrs. Dorsay. 

Mr. Clermont broke the seal, and after looking 
a few seconds at the letter, said, “ Beninah, my 
child, read it for me. Something is the matter with 
my eyes, or specks.” 

** Let Orrah read it, as she takes a deep interest 
in all that concerns him. She almost scolded me, 
because I did not invite Mr. Megilvery to stay until 
you came home.” ' 

** My darling daughter, is it possible you did not 
invite him %” 

“ Father, you must forgive me—I had not the 
power: perhaps when you see him you will excuse 
me.” 

“ Poor, poor fellow—-is he indeed so sad a spec- 
tacle ¢” 

Mr. Clermont threw himself on a couch and 
covered his face with a handkerchief. Mrs. Dor- 
say, who retained her composure, took up the letter 
and read as follows: 


“ My very dear Friend: 


Although a considerable time has elapsed since 
I last wrote to you, do not attribute this apparent 
neglect toany abatement of regard. Since l have 
grown old, a sort of apathy has crept over me. 
Formerly, writing to my friends was one of my 
most pleasing occupations. It has become such 
an oppressive draft on my decaying faculties, that 
I seldom take up a pen unless under the influ- 
ence of some powerful feeling. We have grown 
old together, and if your experience be similar to 
mine, in this respect, you will more readily excuse 
and forgive your old friend. You may remember 
the troubles in Ireland prevented John going to 
Dublin College. The severities exercised by the 
British government in my native land aroused feel- 
ings in my own heart, and in that of my son’s, which 
forbade his resorting to Oxford or Cambridge: we 
| therefore selected the college near Boston. When 
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rambling in Canada—would make a tour through 
New England, stay awhile in New York, and be 
in P—— on his way to the Southern States. Ina 


subsequent letter I mentioned he remained there 
several weeks. Unfortunately for him, you were 
absent at Saratoga. Ile completed his tour in Jess 
than a year, returned home by the way of New 
Orleans, and then made the tour of Europe, after 
remaining with me six months. He visited Sicily 
and Malta, passed nine months in Greece, and re- 
turned to me all that I could wish. Soon after 
his arrival, he was attacked by one of those ma- 
lignant fevers incident to the climate ;--this was a 
consequence which ought to have been foreseen by 
me ; but that neglect was the most bitter ingredi- 
ent in my cup of affliction: for many days and 
nights I watched by his sick, and I feared, dying 
bed, with feelings of anguish, which can be better 
imagined than described. ‘The fever was charac- 
terized by a delirium, which still lingers about him 
in the form of absence of mind and forgetfulness. 
Contrary to my expectations, it pleased the Al- 
mighty Father of Mercies to spare him, and the 
doctors have advised a voyage to the United States. 
He will sail on the 2nd prox., never again, with my 
consent, to return to Jamaica. As soon as I can 
make arrangements, Heaven permitting, Geraldine 
and your old friend will be with you. I shall leave 
the selection of a home for us to my son, where I 
hope to pass the remnant of my days. It is my 
first wish they both should live to see their old father 
committed to the tomb. My most affectionate re- 
gards to Beninah. The lapse of fifteen years of life, 
in its commencement, or near its close, make so 
great a change, that it is probable I shall not re- 
cognize the rosy little girl of whom I have so vivid 
a recollection—who once was the playmate of my 
own children. I have often pleased myself with the 
prospect of again seeing the threetogether. Itisa 
fairy picture, sketched by the pencil of hope. May 
we live to see it realized. I know I need not re- 
commend my dear John to your kindness and at- 
tention——-I feel that al] will be done for him that can 
be suggested by benevolence and friendship. Iam, 
my estimable Clermont, 


Your sincere friend, 


Campen MagciLvery. 
Tusculum, December 29th. 


“ These are, I suppose, the boy and little girl you 
mentioned in the morning ?” said Mrs. Dorsay, on 
finishing the letter. 

“Yes,” replied Beninah. ‘A person like Dr. 
Johnson would connect your agitation and alarm, on 
the advent of Mr. Megilvery, with past events. 
He used to say he liked to hear of presentiments, 
forebodings, intimations, &c. It consoled, by as- 
suring him there was a world of spirits, and that 
we were bound to this world by some invisible 
jink.” 
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Mr. Clermont was attracted by this remark, and 
said he could tell a story, which would add weight 
tothe Doctor’s theory ; this same John being once 
instrumental in saving the life of Beninah. 

‘* How was that, father ?” 

‘“‘T can relate the circumstances in afew words, 
There was an extensive plain in front of Tuscu- 
lum. One afternoon Geraldine and yourself had 
rambled a mile from the house. Alarmed by the 
roar of an approaching hurricane, you sought shelter 
in a lofty wood, the most insecure place of refuge 
that could have been selected. John saw you from 
a little distance, and aware of the danger, flew like 
a hero to the rescue ; he snatched up Beninah, and 
bid Geraldine follow, who was four years older. 
We were spectators from the baleony. Heavy 
black clouds seemed almost to rest upon the earth. 
The wind and rain swept the darkened landscape, 
whilst John and his little sister, with the fleetness 
of a greyhound, appeared to fly before it: as they 
neared the house, Megilvery clapped his hands in 
an ecstasy, and cried, ‘ Well done, John! well 
done, my son. You have outstripped the hurri- 
cane.’ As they reached the piazza the storm in- 
creased in violence, and raged with the most ter- 
tific fury. In the wood and at the spot from which 
John had taken Beninah and Geraldine, many large 
and lofty trees were prostrated.” 

“‘] think it strange I never heard of it before,” 
observed Beninah. 

“I think so too, my dear ; but you were too young 
to remember, and before you were old enough to ap- 
preciate John’s heroism, the transaction had faded 
from the recollection of others. It appears rather 
ungrateful in me, but I do not know that I have 
thought of it since I left Jamaica. It has slept in 
my mind, you may see, by the circumstantial man- 
ner in which I have related it. You were talking 
of Jamaica awhile since—what were you saying ?” 

“When Mr. Megilvery was here this morning, 
I observed that his watch-chain and seal were pre- 
cisely like your own. I mentioned the circum- 
stance to Beninah, and she told me yours was a 
present from Mr. Megilvery, of Jamaica; this led 
to a conversation about Jamaica.” 

“T can give you the history of that chain and 
seal. The year before I left Jamaica, Megilvery 
sent to London for three gold watches, chains and 
seals to be alike—one was for himself, one for John, 
and the other for myself. He neglected to choose 
any device or motto for the seals. The watch-ma- 
ker being an Irishman, chose the shamrock for one, 
St. Patrick’s head for another, and for the third, a 
bird creeping into an arched nest, with the motto, 
‘Home is sweet.’ John was so much delighted 
with this fancy, that I made choice of the sham- 
rock, and Megilvery took St. Patrick. After the 
affair was arranged, John requested his father to 
put by his watch till he was five feet ten, obser- 
ving that boys did not wear watches.” 
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‘**T expect he has worn it for some time,” re- 
marked Mrs. Dorsay, “ he is at least six feet two, 
and very erect.” 

Mr. Clermont called to Jasper, who was in the 
next room, and enquired if he knew which way the 
gentleman came from who called whilst he was 
out t” 

‘“* No, sir,” said Jasper, presenting himself at 
the door, “‘ but I know what is better—where he 
may be found.” 

“* That is indeed fortunate, and how, my good 
Jasper, did you obtain this valuable piece of intel- 
ligence t” 

‘When he came to the street door, I was going 
to the confectioner’s ; he looked so poorly and sor- 
rowful, I helped him down our long flight of steps; 
when he reached the pavement, he said, quite like 
a gentleman, ‘I thank you my good friend.’ We 
happened to be going the same way, and I walked 
as slowly as he did, for you know, sir, I am a strong 
man, and if he had fallen I could have picked him 
up. Just as we turned the corner, we were met 
by a handsome young mulatto man, who said, ‘ Mas- 
ter, I have been very uneasy about you. I wish 
you would let me walk with you when you go out.’ 
‘That would look too dependent, Philip: where 
have you been?’ ‘To the washerwoman’s.’ ‘I 
wish you had been in the house, when I set off. 1 
am still so absent, I took off one cap and neg- 
lected to put on another. I did not perceive the 
blunder till I took off my hat at Mr. Clermont’s— 
my bald head shocked and alarmed the ladies very 
much, or at least one of them, and I do not won- 
der at it, for I am shocked whenever I catch a 
glimpse of myself in a mirror.’ ‘I hope you have 
not taken cold, master.’ ‘ No danger of that, Phil- 
lip; 1 was so much disconcerted when I made the 
discovery, that all the blood in my veins rushed to 
my face; pale as] am, I must have blushed; the 
excitement will, however, prevent miy taking cold.’ 
They went into Guy’s boarding-house.” 

‘“‘T am glad ne is so near; only a few hundred 
yards distant. Perhaps you knew by instinct that 
he is the son of an Irishman, and that made your 
heart warm towards him.” 

“ T hope, sir, I should feel for any human ecrea- 
ture who looked as he does; no doubt if I had 
known there was a drop of Irish blood in his veins, 
it would have helped the cause, for I love old Ire- 
land, though I am forever banished from her bo- 
som.” 

**T think you bore arms there ?” 

“ Yes, and they called me a rebel to my own 
country ; I was willing to do my best for her; but 
as to what that best was, I might be mistaken.” 

“ Well, Jasper, we will discuss that question 
some other time ; go hurry dinner; I must see Me- 
gilvery this afternoon.” 

‘“* He is your friend, sir, 1 suppose ?” 
“ His father is my friend, and compared to other 





men, the only friend Lever had; but fortunate is 
the man who, in his journey through life, finds one 
such friend as Camden Megilvery !” 

After dinner was over, Mr. Clermont went to 
Guy’s boarding-house and enquired for Mr. Megil- 
very. When Philip made his appearance, Mr. 
Clermont knew him from Jasper'’s description. 

“You are Mr. Megilvery’s servant, I believe ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

**] will thank you to let your master know Mr. 
Clermont wishes to see him.” 

Philip soon returned and said he had found his 
master in a sound sleep, and thought it wrong to 
wake him. 

* Certainly, it would be very wrong. 
since you landed ?” 

“ Eight days.” 

* “Why is it I did not hear of it till this morn- 


ing ?” 


How long 


‘Tt was several days before my master recov- 
ered from the effects of the voyage; since then 
the weather has been wet, and to us very cold ;— 
he promised to deliver the letter in person, and 
this morning is the first that has been fair enough 
for him to do so.” 

* Do you think your master would have any ob- 
jection to my sitting in his room till he wakes ?” 

* No, Iam sure he would not.” 

** How are his spirits ?” 

* Generally very low—after the fever came on, 
he was raving for many weeks—then quiet and 
melancholy, and used to repeat, in great distress, 
‘I must die and leave my friends, or my friends 
must die and leave me.’ This idea still haunts 
him.” 

‘“‘ Poor fellow,” said Mr. Clermont; “ when was 
he taken ill ?” 

“The second of September. We sailed the 
second of January—that day four months.” 

“* How did you leave your old master *” 

“Very well, thank you sir; we left him busily 
engaged making preparations to leave the Island.” 

* When do you think he will he here ?” 

‘In May or June, he said, if he went back at 
Christmas to eat green peas.” 

Mr. Clermont was conducted up stairs by Phil- 
ip; his steps were arrested before he entered the 
room by the sight of Megilvery’s tall form extend- 
ed at full length on a bed opposite the door, behind 
which the shutters were carefully closed. He had 
on a velvet cap and a white morning gown; he 
was very pale, and that paleness made more stri- 
king, by being contrasted with his long dark lashes 
and beautifully arched brows, his cheeks sunk and 
hollow, and his colorless and attenuated lips scarcely 
concealing his teeth; one thin arm was thrown 
over his head, the other lay on his breast. The 
old man’s eyes filled with tears as he gazed on this 
sad wreck, and he could not realize this structure 
of bones to be the fine boy he had seen so often in 
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childhood and youth, sporting through the orange 
groves of Jamaica. He took a seat in a part of 
the room where the foot curtain might hide from 
his view this melancholy object. Such a death- 
like stillness reigned around, that he became uneasy, 
and approached the bed to assure himself that Me- 
gilvery lived; his breathing was easy and natural, 
and his sleep appeared as tranquil as the slumbers 
of an infant. A little observation convinced Mr. 
Clermont there was at least a temporary exemp- 
tion from the oppressive feeling of debility, and 
consoled by this reflection, he reseated himself, and 
awaited patiently its termination, though it was 
protracted toan unusual length. A little after four, 
Megilvery told Philip to bring him a bowl of coffee 
and a toast; adding, I have not slept so soundly, or 
been so hungry for a long time. 

** My dear master, do you not remember the doc- 
tor forbids the use of coffee? May I not bring 
you something else ?” 

‘*] want nothing else.” 

Mr. Clermont came to the bed-side. 

“ Master, here is the gentleman on whom you 
called this morning.” 

‘*T am glad to see him,” said Megilvery, offer- 
ing his hand, “but sorry he should have taken so 
much trouble.” 

Mr. Clermont observed, that although he was 
an old man, he thought nothing of such a walk, es- 
pecially when a friend was in question, and such 
he must call the son of Camden Megilvery; adding, 
“‘T am glad to see you in P , but concerned that 
I should owe that pleasure to your indisposition. 
I hope our bracing climate and pure air will soon 
restore you.” 

“| hope so too,” replied Megilvery ; “ I am better 
than when I left the brig, although from my pres- 
ent appearance, it would hardly be supposed.” 

* Philip, you have forgotten your master is hun- 
gry.” 

“Yes, I want coffee.” 

Philip looked sorrowful. 

“What doctor forbid it?” enquired Mr. Cler- 
mont. 

“The doctors in Jamaica.” 

“ T have lived in Jamaica, and know some things 
are injurious there which are not so here. A man 
who wanted prussic acid as much as your master 
appears to want coffee, perhaps might take it with 
impunity. I once knew a man, after his life was 
despaired of, cured by being indulged in an omelet. 
Go, my good lad, bring the toast and coffee, and I 
will be responsible” — 

“And Philip bring some fruit and a bottle of 
wine out of the box of stores my father had put on 
board the brig.” 

When Philip left the room, Mr. Clermont ob- 
served to Megilvery, that as he had changed his 
place of residence, it might be prudent to make 








W that evening, and request him to call at 
Guy's. Megilvery made several objections, which 
were obviated. In conclusion, Mr. C. said, * You 
are an invalid, committed by your father to my 
care, and I must faithfully discharge the trust.” 
When Philip returned, Mr. Clermont regaled 
himself with fruit and West India sweetmeats, and 
drank a glass of wine to the health of his Jamaica 
friends, and was pleased to see what a comforta- 
ble repast poor Megilvery made of the toast and 
coffee, regardless of all the tropical delicacies his 
father had put on board the brig, with which Philip 
had filled a large waiter. 

When Mr. Clermont was taking leave, he took 
up a large orange, and said, “* With your permis- 
sion, J will carry this to Beninah.” 

* And this,” said Megilvery, * to the lady with 
the sweet voice—Miss Clermont called her Norah.” 

““No, Orrah.” 

“Ah! that is a name in the almost forgotten 
Spectator,” putting his hand to his forehead, as if to 
make an effort to remember something. “ Let 
Philip take a basket full of them to the ladies.” 

* It is not worth while, if he will bring my big coat 
from the settee below: it has pockets large enough 
for an electioneerer to carry cakes ;—they are so 
much larger than those usually seen here, they will 
be quite a curiosity to persons who have never been 
in the West Indies.” 

On his way home, Mr. Clermont called to see 
Dr. W. , and by his representation, interested 
him so much in Megilvery, that he waited on him 
before seven. The result of this visit we shall hear 
before to-morrow. 

When seated by his parlor fire, he said, “ Well, 
my dear, Orrah has made a conquest of the spec- 
tre—he sent this fine orange, and requested me 
to give it to the lady with the sweet, soft voice, 
Miss Clermont called Norah.” 

“* No doubt he thought the voice sweet, because 
it spoke in his behalf. Beninah’s voice must be 
more pleasant than mine; she sings sweetly, and I 
cannot sound a note.” 

‘“‘ If your idea is correct, it places in a stronger 
point of view the value of kindness and consid- 
eration.” 

**Oh! my dear father, I fear you have not for- 
given me.” 

‘Indeed, my daughter, since I have seen poor 
Megilvery, I see nothing to forgive ; he is certainly 
one of the most melancholy objects I have ever 
beheld; his voice is scarcely human, and his eyes 
are wild and sad. Come, do not look so much like 
the tragic muse. Here are some fine oranges for 
you,” arranging the beautiful fruit on the mantle 
with the shells and other ornaments. 

**] think you were,” said Mrs. Dorsay, “ with 
the family of Mr. Megilvery, in Jamaica ?” 








some alteration in his regimen ;—he would see Dr. 





“Yes, | was domesticated several years in his 
father’s house: his mother was a lovely and ac- 
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complished woman, and as good as she was beau- 
tiful. I can see in her son’s face her beautiful 
brow and long silken lashes. The frost of age 
may blanch those features, but they are often spared 
by disease.” 

“Is she still living *” 

“No: she died some years ago. Beninah, my 
dear, do you remember the name of Orrah in the 
Spectator? I think it ocenrs in the Lapland 
love-song. It is your name, Orrah: do you recol- 
lect it ?” 

“1 was called after an aunt who adopted me. I 
do not remember ever to have heard'that there was 
either love or poetry in Lapland. You, Beninah, 
are so well acquainted with all those antiquated 
authors, that you certainly can throw some light 
on the subject. It was only yesterday you finished 
wading through Richardson’s ‘ Clarissa,’ and some- 
times ] catch you reading Bunyan's city of ‘Man 
Soul,’ and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ is also a fa- 
vorite.” 

‘* My fondness for those books is partly the ef- 
fect of early prepossession—they are amongst the 
first ] ever read with pleasure.” 

“Tt must be a universal taste,” observed Mr. 
Clermont, “ for the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress’ had gone 
through fifty editions before the American Revola- 
tion, and I know of one since, for | have myself 
sold many copies of it.” 

“ But, father, what was the object of your en- 
quiries respecting the name of Orrah ?” 

** When I corrected Megilvery’s mistake in say- 
ing ‘ Norah,’ he said, ina confused manner, ‘Oh! 
that is a name in the almost forgotten Spectator.’ 
I wish to know if there was such a naine mentioned 
by Addison, or if it proceeded from the unsettled 
state of his mind.” 

**T will go to the library and bring the book.” 

*“ No, it is of no importance—read something 
in Carr’s Travels. There is not much in it; but it 
is new. lam rather fatigued, but if you will read, 
1 can sit up until ten.” 

“| think, father,” said Beninah, when she laid 
down the book, “I should like to employ a teacher 
and learn French, then you would not have the 
trouble of translating fur me so often, as almost 
every modern work has more or Jess French in it.” 

“] have no objection, provided you never at- 
tempt to speak it, except in cases of necessity.” 

‘** What would you call a case of necessity ?” 

“ Why, if you meet a Frenchman who does not 
speak English, give him the best French you can 
command ;—at present, French is in such general 
use, that to speak it with tolerable correctness is 
a valuable accomplishment; and if I could have 
afforded to have gone to France, when I was a 
younger man, it is one my children should have 
enjoyed ; but before I had the means, I lost them 
all but you, and with them, much of my spirit and 
energy. J have so often heard men by a misap- 
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plication of terms render themselves ridiculous, | 
do not wish to hear any one, in whom I take an 
interest, speak a foreign language, unless they had 
learned it perfectly. I remember once to have 
heard a kind-hearted Frenchman say, when taking 
leave of a friend, ‘The Lord pickle you,’ con- 
founding the words pickle and preserve ; and anoth- 
er who fancied he recited very well, repeat, 


‘ Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from stick to stick.’ 


Every one not versed in the tongue he speaks, I 
should suppose liable to such blunders; but these 
remarks do not apply to reading French.” 

Mr. Clermont read a chapter in Job, and concla- 
ded this eventful day with a prayer. The next 
morning a heavy snow and slight indisposition pre- 
vented Mr. Clermont from leaving the house. He 
was pondering about sending to enquire after Me- 
gilvery, when Phillip sent up from the servants’ 
hall the following note : 


“ My Dear Sir: 


‘“‘T am sorry this inclement morning denies me 
the pleasure of making my acknowledgments in 
person, for the prompt and friendly visit paid me 
last evening, by Dr. W ,at your kind request; 
he has taken off several interdicts, which have for 
some time subjected me to various inconvenient pri- 
vations : a person in health cannot imagine what a 
relief the removal of those prohibitions has been 
tome. I hope I shall soon have it in my power to 
see you again; in the mean time, accept the sin- 
cere thanks of your grateful and much obliged 

Mecitvery.”’ 





“ Beninah, my dear, my head and fingers are 
so much out of repair, I must beg the favor of 
you to answer this note; you can imitate my hand 
exactly, and will use my signature.” 

She opened a writing-desk, and wrote a note, 
which her father read to Mrs. Dorsay. 


“ My dear John: 


“‘] am very much pleased to hear the interview 
with Dr. W. afforded you so much comfort ; es- 
pecially as it answers my expectations. I am a 
little indisposed ; you must therefore excuse brevi- 
ty. The cold east winds and dark morning have 
had their usual unpleasant effect on the nervous 
system of your old friend, 





CLERMONT.” 


“ Will it do, Orrah ?” 

“ Very well for a spectre.” 

“ Pray do not say spectre to me again.” 

“T should not have said it then, but I wanted to 
see your dimple, for I feared it had strayed, or was 
stolen. I have not seen it since half-past ten yes- 
terday morning.” 

“ Never mind her, my dear, it will do very well 
for the travelled and accomplished Megilvery. I 
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dare say he will think it was written by the hipped 
old man, whose signature it bears. Until this mo- 
ment, I did not observe the beautiful impression of 
Megilvery’s seal I described to you yesterday. It 
recalls ‘ auld lang syne.’ ” 

When Phillip received this despatch, he made 
his exit with a modest, graceful bow. Mrs. Dor- 
say observed, she should know him to be the ser- 
vant of a well-bred man. 

‘If you were to see the man and master to- 
gether, perhaps you might make a more important 
discovery, or at least you might form an estimate 
of his domestic character and habits.” 

“*Where slave and master are in question, | 
should think that rather a fallacious criterion.” 

‘‘It is for that reason a good one. The hired 
servant and his master are a mutual check on each 
other. A man of tolerable temper and sense will 
do nothing to provoke a valuable servant to leave 
him ; while the servant is anxious on his part to 
retain his place by a faithful discharge of duty. 
But the slave knows his destiny is fixed, and this 
often renders him provokingly careless and regard- 
less of commands which a hired servant would dis- 
charge with alacrity. If a lady or gentleman under 
such circumstances conciliate the affections and 
respect of servants, | ask no other evidence of an 
amiable character.” 

* T should not,” said Orrah, “expect that any very 
kind feelings could exist between slaves and their 
masters. In my mind they are always connected 
with Campbell's line, 


‘ Nought but the pittance and the scourge.’ ” 


**T am sorry to find your opinions, on any sub- 
ject, based on poetic fictions. Our next door neigh- 
bor, the merchant tailor, is very cruel to his wife 
and children—often beats them when he is drunk, 
and is unkind to his apprentices; and for this rea- 
son, should J be justified in publishing to the world, 
in prose or poetry, that all the tradesmen in the 
city were guilty of the same offence. I have heard 
so many details since I left Jamaica, which I know 
to be false, that it has rendered me a sceptic on that 
subject : moreover, I have travelled from here to 
Charleston, South Carolina, and have been on many 
farms, and can assure you, that in most places, the 
slaves live more abundantly, and work less, than 
many of the European poor.” 

* But this ought not to be used as an argument 
in favor of slavery in this fine and favored land.” 

“ At least it leads to this conclusion, that in 
every civilized community, there mast be two class- 
es of people—the rich and the poor. The latter 
are subject to hardships and privations, which I 
should suppose were not to be prevented or cured 
by freedom. However, this is a question | do not 
mean to discuss, but the prejudice regarding the 
pittance and the scourge I wished toremove. The 
next summer | shall pay a friend in the lower 





part of Virginia a visit. I shall go from there 
to the Natural Bridge, and round by Harper’s 
Ferry; and I wish to take Beninah and yourself 
with me, and then you will see a great many 
negroes, and the penetration which enabled you 
to make some estimate of Megilvery’s character 
from the appearance of his servant, will aid you 
in discovering whether or not those persons look 
as if they lived on scourging and starvation. 
There are bad men and consequently bad mas- 
ters every where—but the exaggeration is far be- 
yond what you have any idea of, and I expect when 
you,return, you will have some sympathy to spare 
for that country where every tenth person is a pau- 
per, and where a poor man works hard for nine- 
pence a day, lives on potatoes without salt, or 
where hundreds have no home but the streets, and 
no shelter but the canopy of heaven. It is not long 
since I read a book of travels, which contained a 
lamentation over the poor slave who had to go 
into the woods to cut wood to make a fire for him- 
self and family. If the gentleman had put on his 
considering cap, he might have remembered places 
where a poor white man would have considered this 
a privilege.” Jasper brought in the morning paper, 
and Mr. Clermont took it and went into an adjoin- 
ing room. 

** When I mentioned the subject of slavery, I 
had forgotten your father ever lived in Jamaica.” 

** What you said did not affect him personally.” 

“IT suppose he had slaves whilst he resided 
there. What did he do with them when he left the 
Island ?” 

“ He owned only a few, they came with him and 
were liberated. After the experience of one winter, 
some of them disliked the cold climate and returned; 
there is one family living in the suburbs—and our 
cook, Phebe, and Collin, the coach man, occupy the 
same station in the household they did in Jamaica.” 

“*] thought they were hired servants.” 

“* My father gives them as much as they ask, and, 
in case of his death, they will have an annuity 
which will amply support them.” 

“Your father judges of other masters by him- 
self—that accounts for his being an advocate for 
slavery.” 

“If slavery be an evil, he can see no remedy 
for it and thinks it best not to interfere with it— 
especially for those not to do so, who, from their 
situation, cannot take a correct view of the subject 
in all its bearings. When] went with my father 
to Charleston, I met with no person I commiserated 
more than the mistress of a large country estab- 
lishment in Virginia. How would you like to 
superintend the manufacturing of two or three hun- 
dred yards of cloth, and then having it cut and 
made into garments for sixty or a hundred people of 
all ages ?” 

“ Why, I thought the drivers attended to that!” 

“ Driver isa term | never heard used in Virginia— 
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the assistants on farms are called overseers, or 
managers; they may lend their aid sometimes, but 
the business of clothing is the duty of the mistress, 
and it is one many of them faithfully perform.” 

‘‘ And pray what sort of ladies are those domestic 
dradges ?” 

“* Some of them are well acquainted with English 
literature ; but I do not know that they have ever 
studied astronomy or conic sections, any more than 
I did, but they know how to be very hospitable, 
kind and polite.” 

“* How did you make yourself acquainted with so 
many domestic affairs in so short a time ?” 

“T had no deep-rooted prejudice to conquer, and 
_ with such a monitor as my father, much may be 
learned in a year and a half.” 

As Beninah finished speaking, Mr. Clermont 
came into the room with the’ paper in his hand. 
‘*Here is news, Orrah, which will delight you; 
‘arrived Saturday, in New-York, Mr. Clayton and 
family, from the South of France. Weare happy 
to learn the health of Mrs. Clayton is perfectly 
restored.’ ” 

“There certainly is a letter for me at home,” 
said Orrah, “I must go.” 

“‘ The weather is too bad for you to brave it, I 
will send Jasper fur it.” He soon returned with 
the expected letter; it contained a pressing invita- 
tion from Mrs. Clayton to her two former school- 
mates to visit her, as three years absence, in a dis- 
tant land, rendered her anxious to see them. Mr. 
and Mrs. Clayton joined in wishing Mr. Clermont 
would be of the party. Mr. Clermont said, he 
was sorry neither Beninah nor himself could accept 
the invitation, as he expected Megilvery would be 
his guest for a few days, and he wished his daugh- 
ter to aid him in discharging the duties of friend- 
ship to the son of an old and valued friend. 


Beninah felt a slight disappointment—but it was 
transient, and soon dissipated, when her father ob- 
served, “he hoped to accept the invitation in a few 
weeks.” The afternoon turned out so fine, that 
Mrs. Dorsay went home to make some necessary 
arrangements, and she set out the day after for 
New-York. That evening, after tea, Mr. Cler- 
mont remarked, that he feared Orrah was disap- 
pointed at his declining this invitation, “and perhaps 
you, my dear, may think it singular, that I am dis- 
posed to make such a sacrifice.” 

“Oh no,” said Beninah, “ it is neither a subject 
of surprise nor regret to me; and no doubt, on the 
approach of spring, the trip will afford our friends, 
as well as ourselves, more pleasure.” 

“T lament that | have not before confided to you 
the nature and extent of my obligations to poor 
Megilvery’s father; but they are connected with 
circumstances of such deep and overpowering emo- 
tion, that I always shrank from verbal communica- 
tion on the subject. Sometime after your mother’s 
death, I wrote a few pages relative to my early 





days—here is the key, look in my desk, you will 
find a paper in a small gilt Bible, with your mother’s 
name, Emily Anderson, bring it and read it to me.” 
Beninah found the paper and read to her father the 
contents with considerable self-command. 

“ Although Megilvery was several years older 
than myself, we were classmates, entered college to- 
gether, and completed our studies at the same time. 
A small patrimonial estate enabled him to marry 
the woman of his choice and settle in life. The 
loss of all I had, compelled me to defer the fulfil- 
ment of my matrimonial engagements. I made 
various efforts to obtain a situation that would afford 
a prospect of independence, to wealth I did not 
aspire:—all my exertions were unavailing. At last 
I decided on relinquishing, for a time, my love, my 
country, and my friends, to try my fortunes in the 
East. With this view I engaged a passage on 
board a ship, bound for Calcutta. Emily Ander- 
son was employed as the assistant in a smal! school, 
ten miles distant from Dublin; I informed her of 
my intention, but, as saying farewell to her was the 
most painful duty which awaited me, I postponed 
a visit to her till the’ship was almost ready to sail— 
but what was the anticipation compared with the 
reality. Any fears with regard to the long voyage, 
or my absence, would have consoled me. But 
there was a dead calm, and deep and silent sorrow 
in the manners and appearance of Emily, which 
was a dagger in my heart. After spending a few 
sad days at A , | took leave, as if for a short 
time, intending to write the farewell I could not 
speak. I walked back to Dublin, in a state of ex- 
treme dejection, and loitered so much on the way, 
it was nearly evening before I reached the city ; 
by this time I became so exhausted, that I found it 
necessary to stop at the first house of entertain- 
ment which presented itself, and call for some re- 
freshment; after drinking a cup of coffee, | took 
up a paper, and, on the last page, found the follow- 
ing announcement : 

‘ Died, the first of last month, at Tusculum, his 
place of residence, on the island of Jamaica, 
Theodorick Pembrook. He was a sincere friend, 
and a man without guile ; may his numerous friends 
and acquaintances speak his elogium by an imita- 
tion of his virtues. We understand he died intes- 
tate—consequently his immense wealth will de- 
scend to his heir at law, Camden Megilvery, of 
this city, the only child of his sister, the late Mrs. 
Megilvery. We hope this may be true, we know 
of no man here or elsewhere, who will make a 
more judicious or liberal use of wealth, than our 
highly valued fellow citizen.’ 

‘“‘ Théte was no reason to question the first part of 
this intelligence ; but I doubted the latter. I had 
often heard that Mr. Pembrook lived with the 
strictest economy, and was supposed to be hoard- 
ing his treasures for some public charity in his na- 
tive land. I reached my solitary garret and was 
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going to throw myself on an humble cot, hoping to 
find in sleep a temporary suspension of misery, 
when I observed a letter on the table, sealed with 
black, the superscription in Megilvery’s well-known 
hand. Why write to me of his uncle’s death? I 
could not conjecture; or why write at all, when 
only a few squares divided us? With trembling 
impatience I broke the seal, and ran over the con- 
tents. 


* Dy dear Clermont: 


It would be very difficult for me to make you 
sensible of the deep feeling of melancholy with 
which I have witnessed your preparations for vis- 
iting a country, where so many of our poor sons of 
the North have found an early grave. I was silent 
because I wanted the power to mitigate or avert the 
evil, and but for an unexpected event, you might 
have gone to India, without knowing how large a 
share you have always possessed of my friendship 
and sympathy. The paper of this morning will 
inform you of the death of my uncle, and its 
consequence, as it regards myself; notwithstanding 
his advanced age, he gave so much of his personal 
attention to business, that his death has created a 
vacuum which must be filled. The health of Mrs. 
Anselmo is so delicate, as to forbid our removal to 
Jamaica, which would be in accordance with the 
wishes of myself and wife. Iam anxious to ob- 
tain the services of some gentleman to assist in 
conducting a business thus left without a principal. 
As | know of no one more eminently qualified 
for such a trust, I hope you will have no objection 
to going. Some years ago I spent a considerable 
time with my uncle; and I know to 4il his place 
will be no sinecure; therefore, make your own terms. 
1 have directed Hillyard, the Banker, to honor any 
bills you may draw; have no scruples on this sub- 
ject. If you will go to Jamaica, I shall be your 
debtor beyond remuneration. Iam going to Bel- 
fast, where I shall be detained some days; write and 
let me know how you are, and what are your plans 
for the future. 

Yours, truly, 


Campen Mecitvery.’ 


“ Emily, my dear Emily! my drooping lilly! she 
will be rescued from unprotected loneliness, blight- 
ing toil and hopeless poverty. I had mourned my 
blasted hopes, met with disappointment after dis- 
appointment without a tear; but over Megilvery’s 
Jetter, and the dawn of brighter prospects, I wept 
like an infant. How Jong this state of feeling 
would have continued is uncertain, had it not oc- 
curred to me that the mail closed early that morn- 
ing, and the letter required a prompt repry. By 
a strong effort, I attained sufficient composure to 
write one. 


‘My Dear Friend: 
It is utterly impossible to find words to express 





my thankfulness for your kind offer, which I accept 
without hesitation, and though the offer is noble and 
generous, I am not more confident than I have 
ever been, that it was the power and not the will, 
that was wanting to procure my happiness. As 
the money which would have been appropriated to 
the Calcutta voyage will be more than sufficient to 
take us to Jamaica, I shal] not find it necessary to 
call on Hillyard, although I am not the less obliged 
for this kind and considerate offer. I shall be ready 
to sail on a few days’ notice—excuse brevity—my 
mind is like the troubled ocean: though the storm 
is passed, the waves still roll. It will take some 
lime to tranquillize the long agitated heart of yours 
sincerely, 
Epwarp C.ermonr.’ 


“T wrote to Emily and enclosed Megilvery’s let- 
ter. J] then went to a distant part of the city, and 
engaged a lad to take it to A early in the morn- 
ing, I came back by the post-office and left Meg- 
ilvery’s letter—by this time it was twelve o’clock. 
From excessive weariness and fatigue, I slept the 
rest of the night, in spite of the excited state of my 
mind. The three following days I was actively 
employed—on the fourth I went to A , 

** Neither the looks nor manners of Emily spoke of 
past suffering. The cheerful smile with which she 
met me dispersed, as. by magic, the gloom which, 
till then, I had in vain attempted to banish. I had 
so long been sorrowful, I hardly knew how to be 
glad. Next week we plighted our vows at the 
altar. Ina few days we went to Dublin, where 
Megilvery and his lady received us with the most 
affectionate hospitality. Although educated in 
Dublin, she was a Spaniard by birth and parentage. 
She was a lovely woman ; but not a beauty after the 
Irish pattern. The business between Megilvery 
and myself was soon settled :—one article of agree- 
ment was, that we should live at Tusculum and 
keep up the establishment of Mr. Pembrook. Meg- 
ilvery intended coming to Jamaica as soon as Mrs. 
Anselmo’s health would admit; but as this was very 
uncertain, we deemed our arrangements sufficient 
forthe present. In ten days after we reached Dub- 
lin the vessel sailed. It was the singular lot of 
Emily and myself to have no parents, brothers or 
sisters to leave; yet we could not bid adieu to the 
land of our fathers without a natural sigh of re- 
gret. When the ship left the port it was the depth 
of winter; the trees were leafless, and the earth 
buried insnow. On the 29th day of our voyage we 
anchored at Jamaica. Here was a lovely land in- 
deed—at least by contrast,—all verdure, fruits and 
flowers. We went the same evening to Tuscu- 
lum. Mr. Hume, the steward, was a well informed 
old Englishman. He had introduced at this large 
establishment neatness, order, and regularity. As 
he had been well acquainted with Megilvery when 
he had visited Jamaica some years since, he seemed 
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much gratified by my introductory letter from him. 
Next morning, he conducted us over the beautiful 
grounds. The house was spacious and convenient: 
The library occupied a very large apartment in one 
wing of it. There was an extensive assortment of 
well-selected books, both ancient and mudern,—the 
walls were hong with maps and charts. Onatable, 
near a window shaded by a fine orange tree, stood 
a beautiful pair of globes, a small telescope and sev- 
eral microscopes, of different powers. On another 
table, there was a number of interesting prints—all 
Hogarth’s, bound in a large volume; others, con- 
taining a series of pictures from Gil Blas, Don 
Quixote, and the Devil on Two Sticks. A large 
press, filled with files of newspapers for more than 
half a century back. One file particularly attracted 
my attention. it was covered with a cloth, and 
endorsed, presented to me by my friend, Mr. Lee, 
of Virginia. This paper, edited by Purdy and 
Dixon, of Williamsburg, was, I believe, one of the 
first ever printed in Virginia. Mr. Pembrook 
visited the United States in 1783 with a view to 
some mercantile speculation,—he made his fortune 
by bold adventures. With so many refined and 
intellectual pleasures at hand, we considered our- 
selves among the most fortunate people in the 
world—our gratitude was boundless. Megilvery 
said my place would be no sinecure; and | should 
have found it very toilsome, had it not heen for the 
efficient aid afforded me by Emily. Her father, a 
clergyman, belonging to the Church of England, 
was under the necessity of teaching a small school ; 
at the same time he gave his daughter a good Eng- 
lish education—she also read French. She wasa 
well-trained and accomplished clerk. Before this 
period ] had never seriously considered the impor- 
tance of female education. And now I will give 
you Mr. Anderson’s plan, as detailed to me: At 
six years Emily was taught to read by her mother— 
between this and the age of ten she learned to 
write ;—after she read with tolerable fluency, she 
read every day a few pages of history, voyages, or 
travels, as aduty not to be dispensed with, and then 
any story-book or fairy tale she might like. Mr. 
Anderson used to say, if I teaze my little girl with 
grammar and what she cannot understand, it may 
make her dislike her book ; and without a fondness 
for reading, no education can be perfected ;—I would 
as soon expect corn to come up without being 
planted, or to build a brick house without lime or 
mortar, as to educate a person who has no love of 
books. Mr. Anderson could not afford a musical 
teacher for his daughter, but her voice was so sweet 
and her ear so nice, that he could not resist the 
temptation of purchasing for hera Spanish guitar. 
She learned to play very agreeably, and to it war- 
bled her ‘ wood notes wild.’” 





[ To be continued. } 


A VOICE FROM THE RUINS. 


Hark! from the ruins grey, 
Where the sleeping shadows fall, 
And the chequered moonbeams sofily play 
O’er broken arch and wall,— 
On the night-wind’s dreary moan, 
As it sadly murmurs by, 
Oh! heard ye not a wailing tone, 
Like a spirit’s low reply? 


It was but the rustling sound 
By the ivy branches made, 
Or the murmuring tone that breathes around 
In the solemn beachen shade ; 
*T was the streamlet’s rippling flow, 
*T was the moaning of the breeze ;— 
But no—’twas a murmor sad and low, 
And sterner far than these! 


“Woe for the pride of man,”— 
Thus the whisper seemed to say,— 
“Who wasteth thus life’s little span 
On things that pass away ; 
And woe for the princely halls, 
His bosom’s proudest trust, 
Like the hand which reared their marble walls 
Now crumbling to the dust! 


“* Where hath the brightness fled, 
And the lyre’s thrilling tone ? 

Where now the light of the stars is shed, 
And the hollow breezes moan. 

Where is the gilded dome, 
And the richly fretted wall; 

The jeasvelled vase, and the rich perfume, 
And the princely splendor, all? 


“T have seen the young and gay 
In their joyous beauty meet ; 

And these walls have rung to the thrilling lay, 
And the sound of flying feet ;— 

I saw them yet again 
With a darkly shadowed brow, 

Which told too well of the grief and pain 
That the human heart must know. 


“T have seen a fair young maid 
Atthe marriage-altar bowed ;— 
A little while, and I saw her laid 
In a coffin and a shroud! 
And childhood’s merry chimes 
Have thrilled upon the air, 
But I heard that voice in after times 
In the wailings of despair. 


*T saw a valiant knight 


For the battle-field depart, 
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With his sword and helmet glancing bright 
And a dauntless hand and heart :— 
Then there came a funeral train 
With sable pall and plume, 
And the warrior’s lifeless form was lain 
In the lonely chancel-tomb. 


“ The revel hath been high 
In these princely halls and bowers, 
But the gloom of many a tear and sigh 
Hath dimmed the after-hours ; 
But the sunshine and the gloom, 
And the smiling and the tears, 
Have passed away to the voiceless tomb 
Of long departed years !” 


Oh! sad is the mournful tale, 
Yet holy in its truth; 

And the spirit well may pause awhile 
And ponder o’er its worth ; 

For thus doth the pride of earth 
And its beauty pass away, 

And all the light of its joy and mirth 
Sink slowly to decay ! 


Susan. 
Richmond. 





THE FIRST, AND THE LAST DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


When the soldier citizen 
Sway’d not o’er his fellow-men— 
Save in deeds that led them on 
Where glory smiled on freedom’s son—- 
Who of all the despots banded, 
With that youthful chief competed ? 
Who could boast o’er France defeated, 
Till lone tyranny commanded ? 
*Till, goaded Ly ambition’s sting, 
The hero sunk into the king? 
Then he fell ;—so perish all, 
Who would men by man enthral! 
Byron. 


I. 
THE BATTLE OF ARCOLA. 


Young Napoléon Buonaparte, having been made 
a General, by the support of Barras, the year pre- 
vious, was appointed, in the spring of the year 
1796, Commander-in-Chief of the revolutionary 
army in Italy. Born the 15th of August, 1769, he 
was at that time not yet 27 years of age, and al- 
though a young man of great military talents, 
energy and bravery, he was extremely modest, and 





even bashful in his external appearance. He 
seemed to have no other passion but the ardent de- 
sire of distinguishing himself in the service of his 
country, for which he called forth his whole genius 
and feared no trouble or danger. 

Having arrived in Italy, he found on its frontiers 
an army of about 40,000 men, destitute of every 
necessary, only well supplied with courage and 
enthusiasm, true sons of the revolution. He broke 
up the cantonments and entered Italy between the 
Alps and Apennines, where he met with an Aus- 
trian army of about 36,000 men, under the com- 
mand of General Beaulieu, an invalid of nearly 80 
years of age. A contingent of Piedmont, of about 
20,000 men, commanded by General Colli, defended 
the Col de Tenda, and the Duke of Aosta com- 
manded 15,000 men on the frontiers of Savoy. 

Buonaparte attacked the hostile armies, com- 
manded by feeble Generals, singly, with astonish- 
ing rapidity, genius and energy; he fought and de- 
feated them at Montenotte, Millesimo, Montelesino, 
Lodi, Castiglione, Roveredo; and dispersed and 
annihilated the whole army in a few (16) days. 
Like Julius Cesar, he could exclaim: “ Veni, vidi, 
vict !”” Thus the inability of an old General favored 
the young eagle and gave him that trust and confi- 
dence so necessary for great actions: But another 
old General put a stop to his bold flight. Beaulieu 
and Blacher are memorable names in the history 
of Buonaparte. 

Austria replaced the lost army in great haste. 
In the month of October, 1796, a new army, of 
about 46,000 men, under the chief command of 
General Alvinzi, entered Italy intwocolumns. The 
first, of 22,000 men, commanded by General Da- 
vidowich, advanced from Tyrol along the river 
Thees (Adige) and after several successful com- 
bats, arrived, in the middle of November, between 
Compara and Castel Nuovo, and remained there 
inactively, having no other enemy in front but the 
weakened division of Vaubois. 

The second column—24,000 men under General 
Quasdonowich—with the General-in-Chief, came 
from Friuli, and advancing over Cardenove, Cam- 
pana, Bassano, Vicenza and Villa Nuova, arrived 
the 11th of November near Verona, where they 
met with the French divisions of Augerau and 
Massena. The latter attacked the Austrians the 
12th of November, near Caldiero, but were de- 
feated and driven back with considerable loss. 
Nothing indeed seemed lost for Austria but the first 
army, and Alvinzi was about to prepare for the pas- 
sage of the Thees, in order to relieve Mantua, 
blockaded by the French, when all at once young 
General Buonaparte appeared with a. part of the 
blockading army of Mantua and frustrated his in- 
tention, 

The French army, about 40,000 men, consisted 
at that time of four divisions, under Vaubois, Mas- 
sena, Augerau and Serrurier. The latter block- 
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aded Mantua. The divisions of Augerau and Mas- 
sena, and the troops with which General Buona- 
parte came from Mantua, were not much superior in 
number to the Austrian army, but more experienced 
in warfare. Buonaparte, not thinking his army 
strong enough to defeat both divisions of the Aus- 
trians at once, gave up Vaubois for some time, and 
with the other combined forces turned against Al- 
vinzi. 

The combat of the 12th of November having 
sufficiently shown the difficulty of conquering the 
enemy by an attack in front, the French General- 
in-Chief ingeniously concluded to march in the rear 
of the Austrians to Villa Nuova, in order to seize 

there upon their artillery and magazines, and to 
force them into a battle, which, if successful for 
him, would have pressed Alvinzi towards the Thees, 
and being cut off from his other column, compelled 
him to a eapitulation. 

For this purpose the French General-in-Chief left 
the encampment near Mantua; he marched on the 
14th of November along the right shore of the 
Thees to Ronco, 15 miles from Verona, and passed 
that river during the night of the 15th by means of 
several pontoons. The left shore of that river 
offers there no favorable place for deploying troops. 
The right shore of the Alpon, (a little river running 
in a rectangle from Villa Nuova, about 8 miles 
from Ronco to the Thees,) borders a large swamp, 
through which only a causeway leads in a north- 
western course to Porcil, two miles and a half dis- 
tant, and in a northern direction to Arcole, about 4 
miles distant, and from there to St. Bonifacio. 
Near the two last places, upon the left shore of the 
river, it is crossed by bridges. 

Alvinzi, having discovered the stratagem of 
Buonaparte, detached some regiments of infantry 
to Arcole and Porcil, which, during the 15th of 
November, were reinforced in such a manner, that 
there were near Arcole 14 battalions of infantry 
and two escadrons of cavalrv, commanded by Gen- 
eral Mitrowski; near Porcil 6 battalions and two 
escadrons, under General Provera. General Mas- 
sena, having advanced the 15th of November to- 
wards Porcil, met the enemy at Bionde, a mile and 
a half from Ronco, and after a brisk combat, was 
defeated and had to retreat. The Austrian out- 
posts stood the evening near Zerpa, only a mile 
from Ronco. 

On the morning of the 16th of November, at 
day break, the Austrian General Provera attacked 
the enemy near Zerpa, but was driven back to Cal- 
diero and pursued by Massena, who, not finding a 
road on the right hand to the Alpon, returned to- 
wards evening to Ronco. On the other side Mitrow- 
ski attacked the French at the same time upon the 
causeway leading from Arcole through the swamp, 
but he was also driven back to Arcole after a mur- 
derous contest. Augereau made then an attempt 


not being able to construct a bridge because of the 
swamp immediately on the shore of the river, but 
this was likewise in vain. 

Buonaparte, tired of the delay, marched himself 
the division of Augerau towards Arcole, intending 
to force a passage to the right shore of the Alpon, 
in order to advance to Villa Nuova, but he was not 
more successful. All the often repeated attempts 
to take the little wooden bridge of Arcole were 
that day frustrated. In vain first the valiant Au- 
gereau, and after him Buonaparte himself, seized a 
flag and headed the assailing column : a murderous 
fire in front and in flank dashed the assailants to 
the ground. and after a considerable loss, the French 
had to retreat in the evening to Ronco. General 
Guieux had meanwhile passed the Thees with 
2,000 men near Albaredo, two miles below Ronco, 
on the other side of the mouth of the Alpon, and 
taken Arcole, but the retreated division received 
the news of this advantage too late to profit by it, 
and Guieux, not being supported, had to leave Ar- 
cole again, after the arrival of an Austrian rein- 
forcement. 

During the night of the 17th of November Buo- 
naparte succeeded in constructing a bridge of fas- 
cines, about three miles below Arcole, and a part 
of the division of Augereau passed the Alpon and 
deployed upon the left shore. At day break, the 
battle re-commenced at all points; a French corps, 
advancing upon the causeway towards Arcole, was 
again driven back, and pursued by the Austrians, 
fled in disorder towards Roneo. Buonaparte, hav- 
ing perceived it, placed a demi-brigade of the di- 
vision of Massena in an ambush, in a copse to the 
right of the causeway, which assailed the pursuing 
enemy so vigorously in the flank, that they were 
forced to retreat to Arcole with a great loss. 

The French troops, upon the left bank of the 
Alpon, near Arcole, were vigorously resisted, until 
about 25 guides, with several trumpeters, sent there 
by astratagem, appeared in the rear of the Austrians ; 
this shook their firmness in such a manner, that, at 
a repeated attack, the village of Arcole was taken. 
Alvinzi rallied his troops again at St. Bonifacio, 
and would have settled there and resisted the enemy 
but for a French detachment of about 900 men, 
with four pieces of artillery, which, being sent from 
Legnano, appeared again in his rear and increased 
the fear of the Austrians of being cut off, where- 
fore they retired without farther resistance to Villa 
Nuova. 

The battle was won for the youthful French 
General, not so much by the superiority of his army, 
as by his genius. The French concealed their loss, 
but it must have been very heavy, for near the 
bridge of Arcole alone several of their Generals were 
wounded ; they estimated the loss of the Austrian 
army at 4,000 dead and wounded, and pretended to 





to pass the Alpon, about two miles below Arcole, 


have taken 5,000 prisoners and 18 pieces of artil- 
lery, which is exaggerated, as was always the case 
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with Buonaparte’s reports concerning the loss of 
his enemies. It is certain the French had more 
dead and wounded than the Austrians. However 
the victory was decisive; the French occupied, in 
consequence of it, the cities Brescia, Salo, Pes- 
chiera, Caste] Nuovo, Duolee, Corona and the 
banks of the Thees, (Adige,) from Verona to Porto 
Legnano. Not long afterwards Mantua capitulated ; 
then the armistice of Leoben was concluded, and 
was followed soon by the peace of Campo Formio, 
in consequence of which Austria lost nearly all her 
possessions in Italy. 

This first campaign of Buonaparte in Italy shows 
not only his genius, energy and ability as a war- 
rior and General, but it evinces that a principal ob- 
ject of his tactics was to have always the majority 
upon the battle-field, and to make every effort of 
his genius and skill in order to accomplish that pur- 
pose. We find this remark confirmed in nearly 
all the principal battles won by Buonaparte ;—at 
Austerlitz, Jena, Auerstedt, Friedland, Borodino, 
Moskow, Dresden, Lutzen, etc. Whenever Buo- 
naparte saw the majority in number was on the side 
of the enemy he delayed the battle; he knew how 
to separate the army of the enemy by quick and 
skilful manceuvres and evolutions, and attacked and 
defeated the separated divisions one after the other. 
The awkwardness of the opposing Generals facili- 
tated those evolutions in a great measure. In fact, 
in all his campaigns, until the year 1813, Napoléon 
Buonaparte was never opposed by a skilful General 
experienced in modern tactics. The most skilful 
of them was the Arch-duke Charles of Austria, 
the first general to defeat the French emperor ina 
great battle at Aspern and Esslingen in Bavaria, 
in 1809, but who immediately afterwards committed 
the great fanlt of allowing him to escape from the 
island of Lobau, in the Danube, where he had to re- 
treat ; but he was by no means equal in talents, skill 
and practice to Buonaparte, and his army, con- 
sisting almost entirely of young troops, was far in- 
ferior to the French, with respect to discipline and 
experience. 

Without detracting from Buonaparte’s merits and 
high military talents, every body versed in the his- 
tory of his time and campaigns must acknowledge, 
that for his success he was just as much indebted 
to good luck and favorable circumstances, as to his 
genius and skill. His apprenticeship in warfare 
fell just in a time when ingenious French Generals, 
as a Dumouriez, Pichegru, Hoche, Moreau, ete., 
had introduced an entirely new system of warfare, 
and he was the pupil of them. Having been made 
General at a young and vigorous age, when mind 
and body are upon the summit of perfection, not as 
much by his own merits as by extremely fortunate 
circumstances, he found an army commanded by 
skilful Generals, and not only accustomed to war- 
fare and practised in modern tactics, but animated 
by enthusiasm and ready to sacrifice their lives for 








liberty and equality and the welfare of their coun- 
try; an army who, at the sound of 


*‘ Allons enfans de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé 
Contre nous, de la tyrannie 
L’ étandard sanglant est levé !” 


forgot even the name of fear, and ran against a 
hail-storm of balls and bullets however thick they 
might fall; who had conquered the horrors of death, 
the destroying angel having appeared to them in a 
thousand shapes;—in the revolutionary weddings of 
Nantes, (where two and two, generally a man and a 
woman, were tied together and drowned in the 
Loire;) the * fusiliades,” (shooting with grape-shot,) 
of Lyons; the butchering at Aix, Tarascon, Mar- 
seilles, etc.; the horrible massacre of Santerre of 
the 4th of September, 1793; the unrelenting exe- 
cutions by the Guillotine, under a Marat, Robes- 
pierre, St. Just, Anacharsis Cloots and others, and 
the murdering of the battles. 

The case was entirely different with the enemies 
of France. Since the treaty of peace of Huberts- 
burg, terminating the war of seven years, in 1763; 
during thirty years Germany had been in a profound 
peace. After the turbulent times under Frederic 
the Great, a complete reaction had taken place. 
Prussia having been formidable to her neighbors, im- 
agined herself to be in perfect safety. Frederic's 
old Generals and pupils in warfare, Ziethen, Seidlitz, 
Schwerin and others were dead; and his tactics, 
however practical and effectual they had been in 
his time, not only obsolete but forgotten. The 
Prussian and Austrian armies were entirely neg- 
lected, unaccustomed to war and effeminated and 
spoiled in peace. After the war had been declar- 
ed against France, they marched with reluctance, 
and were partly unwilling to extinguish the beam 
of liberty, which, having crossed the Atlantic Ocean, 
began to brighten Old Europe. They fought be- 
cause they had to obey tyrannical orders, not com- 
pelled by enthusiasm and love of their country, for 
in fact not their country was threatened but their 
tyrants, and they had to fight for the preser- 
vation of their own bondage. They were com- 
manded by officers not commissioned on account of 
their ability, but because they were noblemen; for, 
at that time, no body but a nobleman could be an 
officer, however skilful he might be, however much 
he might distinguish himself. Moreover, those ar- 
mies were led by Generals not elevated to their 
rank by experience and skill in warfare, but be- 
cause of their venerable age, or their high birth. 

Was there a proportion between such armies and 
the French? Was it astonishing that even a young 
General, under such circumstances, defeated them 
wherever he met them? Certainly not! the con- 
trary would have been miraculous. Nevertheless, 
Buonaparte would not have had such a brilliant suc- 
cess and have conquered Italy, the smaller Ger- 
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man States, Prussia, Austria and Russia, but that 
the same unpardonable faults which the Generals 
committed upon the fields of battle, the weak mon- 
archs committed in their cabinets. There was no 
harmony among them. Instead of combining their 
furces and crushing Buonaparte by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, they fought singly with him; or, 
if some of them united, jealousy and envy pre- 
vented the efficiency of such an alliance, until mis- 
fortune made them wiser and dire necessity forced 
them to put aside all petty formality and ridiculous 
ceremony. 

Such were the circumstances which favored the 
young Corsican General and allowed him to elevate 
himself to that giddy summit of fortune, where we 
_ find him after a short period of ten years. It is 
not our object to follow him through all the mazes 
of his eventful and nearly miraculous career; we 
will let him fight the battles of the Pyramids of 
Egypt, of Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Auersetdt, 
Kylau, Friedland, Aspern and Esslingen, Olmutz, 
Borodino, Smolensk, Masvisk, Dresden, Lutzen, 
Bautzen, Gross-Beeren, Dennewitz, Culm, Leipsic, 
Hanau, Laon, Paris, etc., and meet him again in 
the plains of Waterloo, then no more that young, 
modest and bashful General Bonaparte, but Napo- 
léon I., late French Emperor and King of Italy ; 
the refagee from Elba, who, spoiled by fortune and 
flattery, was actuated by pernicious passions, car- 
ing for nothing in the world but to satisfy his ego- 
tism and ambition; who had drenched the soil of 
the whole continent of old Europe with the blood 
and gore of his fellow-creatures, and marched upon 
dead and mangled bodies—for what? Perhaps for 
the welfare of his country? Indeed not! For 
what benefit could France derive from the facts, 
that Italy was a kingdom governed by Napoléon, 
that Joseph Buonaparte was king of Spain, Louis 
Buonaparte king of Holland, Jerome Buonaparte 
king of Westphalia, that Joachim Murat, Napo- 
léon’s brother-in-law, governed Naples, and that 
England’s exports were excluded from Russia? 
None whatever! We find, therefore, no other rea- 
son for the sacrifice of millions of innocent victims, 
for all the unutterable misery that those wars 
brought upon the whole of Europe, for the disso- 
luteness and vices produced and fostered by them, 
but condemnable and contemptible passions. 

However evident this is now for us, who, glan- 
cing over the pages of the history of those by-gone 
days, behold at once cause and effect, and see un- 
veiled what then was hidden in futurity, it was not 
so at that time—the French mation was dazzled by 
the spell of glory. Napoléon, conquered in many 
battles, driven out of Germany, Holland, Belgium. 
Italy and Spain, was pursued by the army of his 
allied enemies, France invaded, its capital taken. 
and the haughty Emperor banished to the Island of 
Elba, on the 20th of April, 1814. He re-appeared 
in the month of February, (26th,) 1815, upon the 
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soil of that country, upon which he had brought 
endless misery, but nevertheless, he was received 
with joy, and scarcely a few months after his arri- 
val, his army, of more than 150,000 men, was 
ready to defend the frontiersof France, and marched 
to the plains of Quatres-Bras, Ligny, and Water- 
loo, to offer there a bloody sacrifice to the god Ter- 
minus. 


L. H. 


Savannah, Georgia. 
{The Last Battle,” in the neat No.] 





THE EYE AND THE WING. 
A Collection of Poems mostly Imaginative. 


BY A SOUTHRON. 


EGERIA. 
l. 


The worshipper of nature and the heart, 
May inthe lonely forest-depths survey 
The Spirit which has made thee what thon art, 
And crown’'d with living loveliness thy lay. 
There hast thou caught the breathings from a shrine 
Too high for low devotion, and hast felt 
How much may sorrow's oracle divine, 
When its faint echoes thus o’ercome and melt. 
Beauty thou breathest o’er the inanimate vale, 
And inthe night of silence, dust receive, 
From voices long forgotten, such a tale, 
As grief may love to hear, and grieving love be- 
lieve. 


Il. 


Ah! voices that have spoke to thee in power, 

Yet with an accent so subdued and sweet, 
They might have found their being in the flower, 
Such as implores thee, smiling at thy feet ;— 

These have confirmed thee in the happier faith, 
That brought thee to indulgence, and did make 
Thy heart forgetful of its scorn and scaith, 
And blessing all of earth for nature’s sake. 
The storms that shake the blue and fretted vault, 
Came not within thy mission; but for thee, 
Life’s office is to soothe and to exalt, 
To mould and not overthrow, to bind and not to 
free. 


Ill. 


Blessings upon thy fetters! which have given 
The freedom which the wingéd nature craves, 
Subjection first, and ere the seal is riven, 
Such chastening as becomes the worst of slaves ; 
The blindness which is born of profligate will, 
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To couch,—and the insanity which has its birth 
In base self-worship and delusion still, 

To trample down. deep down, in native earth. 
Nor hard to thee these offices, whose power, 

So child-like in its exercise, declares 
The freshness and the pureness of a dower, 

That never lost its innocence in tears. 












































IV. 


These make the harmony that works in thee, 

And thus boon nature to thy strength has given, 
The rugged fetters of the heart to free, 

As with the utterance of a word in Heaven. 
Thus do thy attributes of voice and eye, 

Grow tu an essence exquisite and strong,— 
As sounds that glow to stars when lifted high, 

As stars that, as they kindle, sink to song. 
The waters, ‘neath a will thus married, break 

The seal that shut the fountain, and the soul 
Assumes that noble aspect it must take, 

If thou would’st love, and God endow the whole. 


v. 


Go forth, in mercy, minister of gladness, 
Whose pulses sway the musical cords which bind 
The links of the selected, and from sadness 
Draw the best elements for heart and mind. 
Set free thy doves of nurture,—let thy song, 
Sweet song of meekness, bosom-toned and deep, 
Touch, and revive, the wounded hearts that long 
Have only lived to want thee and to weep ;— 
Oh! be thy spirit on the wild again, 
And let the waters from their blue abode, 
Bear gently forth the melancholy strain, 


Sweet strain, sad strain, dear music sent from 
God. 





SPOILING A HUSBAND. 


Ne dedaignez point mes conseils, le bonheur vous attend. 

Mr. Editor,—The inclosed is a translation fromthe French 
of Bouilly. It is a very simple story, but the moral struck 
me as being so good, that | could not forbear offering my 
imperfect translation to the public through your admirable 
paper. My experience shows me but too well, that “ excés 
de prévenance” is too often the origin of matrimonial dis- 
cord. Young women should learn that to love wisely is as 
conducive to happiness as to love well. 

If coldness and vanity are destructive of the hap- 
piness of a married pair, excessive attention and a 
blind complacency often produce like effects and 
insensibly disturb the best assorted union. True 
affection is weakened as soon as the object which 
inspires it is degraded. We wish to be proud of 
what we love; we weary of an attachment which 


cloys the heart, and we end by treating as a slave 
the most interesting being, who modelsall her tastes 
on ours, flatters even our caprices, and sacrifices to 
us that dignity of character which equality of rights 
alone maintains. It is generally onthe side of the 
husband that this domestic tyranny is most easily 
established ; and against which it is important to 
forewarn young women, who, more loving, weaker, 
and more timid, allow their share of respect to be 
usurped without perceiving it ; and who for a ten- 
der look, or flattering word, or a pressure of the 
hand, abandon that authority which nature grants 
them, and which preserves the equilibrium between 
the sexes by submitting the strength of one to the 
charms of the other. 

Helen de Merval was the daughter of a Coun- 
sellor of state, who died in England on an embassy, 
which restored peace to France. Her mother, 
whose worth equalled her tenderness, had married 
her to the Baron Dapremont, a young diplomatist, 
already known by many important missions. This 
marriage, which at first seemed one of convenience 
alone, soon became the work of love. Helen in- 
spired the Baron with the deepest devotion. She 
joined to every quality of the heart a rare cultiva- 
tion and an observing mind, which one is far from 
suspecting in so young a person. She wrote also 
with an ease and purity, which showed at once the 
most profound study and a perfect taste. Helen, 
directed by her mother, had preferred useful occu- 
pations to those lighter accomplishments which are 
too ofien abandoned when the graver cares of house- 
keeping engage the time of young women. She saw 
most of her young companions, throwing aside their 
lyres and pencils, become perfect cyphers in their 
own houses. She wished to have in her own mind 
resources and enjoyments which would put every 
attack of ennui at defiance, and save her from the 
dangers of idleness. But at the same time Helen 
took care never to make a display of what she had 
treasured up. Nothing frightened her so much as 
the reputation of ablue. It was under the simplest 
exterior and the sweetest modesty, that she con- 
cealed her real worth; even to such a degree, that 
her husband was a long time unaware of it. 

Dapremont, on his side, combined all that could 
render Mademoiselle de Merval happy and proud 
of her choice ; a tall person, a noble and express- 
ive countenance, the tone and manners of a diplo- 
matist received in all the courts of Europe. He 
had that penetrating look of a man accustomed to 
read the hearts of men, and that easy and persia- 
sive elocution, which announces talents of a pecu- 
liar order. However, with all these advantages, it 
was remarked that the Baron had a quickness which 
he sometimes carried evento rudeness; an obstinacy 
of opinion, an over-bearing manner, which, though 
he concealed it with address, had made him ene- 
mies among his colleagues in the corps diploma- 
tique. Madame Merval,aclear and close observer, 
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had perceived this defect in the character of the 
Baron, notwithstanding the precautions he took to 
restrain himself in her presence. She thought it 
her duty to warn her daughter against it, as her 
happiness was the end of all her labors. and the 
most ardent of all her desires. “If it is happi- 
ness,” said she, “ for a young girl to be united toa 
well-informed man, whose merit conciliates general 
esteem for him, it is at the same time dangerous 
to allow him to feel his superiority too often; to 
yield too blindly to his opinions, or to obey all his 
wishes. Recollect, dear Helen, that the rights we 
yield to an exacting husband can never be recov- 
ered. If we do not resist him sometimes, we must 
soon become his slave.” 

“ Dapremont will sooner become mine,” replied 
the young wife, “ if I do not stop him in his cares, 
in his kind attentions, that he carries almust to en- 
tire submission.” 

“Do not trust to those, my child; the lion licks 
the hand which caresses it, but the least opposition 
enrages him, and he soon finds again his strength 
and power.” 

Helen replied by a smile to this terrible com- 
parison. ‘ How,” said she, “can I see a roaring 
lion in one who surrounds me constantly with every 
mark of tenderness and homage, who seems to di- 
vine from my looks all that can please me, and 
whose tastes and desires are identified with my 
own ?” 

** All that, my daughter, is too often only the ef- 
fect of the first moments of passion, and is only the 
homage which they grant us as the indispensable 
price for what we ourselves give. I repeat it, my 
dear Helen, ‘ who owns a master, owns himself a 
slave.’ ” 

The first months of this union seemed to con- 
vince Helen that she had but little to fear from that 
slavery, from which Madame de Merval wished 
to preserve her. Each day the baron invented 
something to charm his beloved bride, and prove 
to her his love. She alone regulated the house- 
hold, and ordered the amusements of the day. All 
that she did was well done; all that she said was 
charming ; all that she wished was executed instant- 
ly. Madame de Merval herself could not for- 
bear congratulating her daughter on the perfect hap- 
piness she enjoyed, and began to believe she had 
judged her son-in-law too harshly. ‘The Baron was 
soon after charged by the minister of foreign af- 
fairs with a secret and delicate commission at the 
court of Berlin. He was delighted to carry with 
him his young wife, who, on her part, was charmed 
to accompany her husband, so that the happiness 
they had mutually found in their union, would 
not be interrapted. She left Madame de Merval 
not without much grief, and received at parting a 
last advice on the danger of spoiling a husband, and 
of lowering herself in his eyes. Before reaching 


tender and far-sighted mother. After the most 
pleasant journey, she was enraptured to find her- 
self at Berlin, presented in the circles of the am- 
bassadors, admitted to those of the court, where 
her noble and winning demeanor, and her modest 
dignity won for her every heart. Her love for the 
Baron increased each day. No longer restrained 
by her mother, she lavished on him every care and 
tenderness. Removed from Paris, he had need of 
those kindnesses and attentions so grateful to an of- 
ficial man, whose time is so precious, and whose 
mind is engaged without relaxation in the most im- 
portant labors. Dapremont, naturally exacting, 
was flattered to see himself anticipated in every 
wish, and allowed himself to be spoiled by his wife 
as much as she liked. She always adjusted his 
cravat, perfumed his handkerchief, and aided him 
in putting on his coat. She went so far as to kneel 
before him to tie the strings of hisshoes. She had, 
in a word, assumed the offices of a valet, except 
when recalling the advice of Madame de Mer- 
val, she refrained from this constant attendance, 
which she had thoughtlessly imposed on herself. 
Dapremont was far from warning her of this kind 
of forgetfulness of herself. and appeared pleased 
and gratified. He considered himself acquitted of 
all obligation by an approving smile, a kind word, 
or a timely caress. Helen, who imagined herself 
becoming, by such entire devotion, still more dear 
to him she loved so tenderly, redoubled her zeal, 
and ended by causing that to he regarded as a duty 
which was only the outpourings of her love. Da- 
premont svon required what delicacy ought to have 
made him refuse. He constrained Helen to pre- 
side every day at his toilet, and ordered her more 
than once in a tone which he ought to have used 
only to servants. This despotism, which he now 
constantly exercised in private, led him insensibly 
to despise the real merit of his wife, no longer 
allowing her to make the least objection or re- 
monstrance. Deceived by the angelic sweetness 
of Helen, and by her never-failing modesty, he 
began to consider himself vastly her superior, and 
measured with arrogance the immense distance 
which he imagined existed between them. Hardly 
would he answer the necessary questions she put 
to him; always rude, or contemptuous, exacting 
everything, and dissatisfied with all, he reached to 
that degree of tyranny and irritability which wea- 
ries and destroys affection, renders marriage mis- 
erable, and too often changes all its harmony to 
the bitterest discord. Helen, far from her family 
and country, had only her love for a support, and 
her tears foraconsolation. It was in vain the ad- 
vice of Madame de Merval recurred to her, and 
made her forebode the long sufferings which must 
result from her own weakness. She had not the 
strength to overcome it. Asa reed beaten down 
by a storm cannot rise again from the wave into 





the first post, Helen had forgot this counsel of her 


which the wind incessantly plunges it, Helen could 
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not brave the imperious tone, the stern look of Da- 
premont, and saw herself exposed to the worst of 
slavery. Heaven at last took pity on her aflliction. 

Dapremont, whose haughtiness had prejadiced 
certain high personages against him, on whom the 
success of his mission depended, was recalled to 
Paris. He was also on bad terms with the French 
ambassador, whose rank and authority he wished 
to rival. ‘The mortification he felt was deep. 
Helen was eager to offer him every consolation in 
her power ; but the pain she felt for him was soft- 
ened by the idea of again seeing her mother, her 
family and her country. The journey was very 
disagreeable. She had to endure more than ever. 
The Baron was embittered by adversity. Helen 
in vain redoubled every attention and kindness: 
she was answered ina dry, cutting tone, sometimes 
even by insulting rudeness, which the poor girl 
always bore with resignation. 

She resolved to affect, in her mother’s presence, 
a happy calmness, and to bring back to her coun- 
tenance that composure which for six months had 
been banished from it. But however well she dis. 
guised what she had suffered, nothing escaped the 
scrutinizing eye of Madame de Merval. How her 
daughter was changed! Her eyes, whose expres- 
sion was usually so soft and frank, seemed dimmed 
by tears. Her voice trembled with constantly sup- 
pressed sighs ; each word her lip essayed to utter 
bore marks of a broken spirit. It was chiefly in 
her husband's presence that all these indications of 
secret suffering escaped her. She could not over- 
come, even before her mother, the kind of terror 
with which he inspired her. 

“ You are not happy,” said Madame de Merval 
to her one day. ‘“ My dear Helen, you wear fet- 
ters which weigh you down.” 

“],mamat Think then my chain is dear to 
me, that I find under it many advantages” — 

“Of an elevated rank—of gratified ambition; 
but there is something wanting, my child, at your 
heart. I can read that better than all others, and 
in that you cannot deceive me.” 

Helen was moved by her solicitude, and could 
not resist so touching an appeal. She threw her- 
self into her mother's arms and burst into tears. 

* Come, my poor child, repose on this bosom, 
which will be as ever your support and comfort. 
Helen I have foretold it; the excess of your love 
has disenchanted your husband,—the excess of your 
kindness has made a despot of him.” 

“It is true, but believe me 1 have still power 
over his heart. If my enthusiasm for his merit 
has dazzled his vanity, at least I have preserved 
his esteem,—I will even say his respect for my 
irreproachable conduct and my devotion.” 

“Tam far from thinking, my daughter, that the 
evil has no remedy. Second me, Helen, and I 
promise to recall Dapremont to the deference due 
you, and perhaps restore to you all his love.” 











“ Oh! mama, do not have that hope ; my husband 
has too much pride.” 

* You must have as much as he.” 

“* He is so firm in his resolutions.” 

* Be in your turn as immovable in yours.” 

** He would be so enraged.” 

* Then he would be conquered.” 

“ He might wish to separate.” 

* You would become dearer than ever.” 

“ Ife would leave me.” 

*“ Only to return again to your feet.” 

Madame de Merval, whose intelligence equalled 
her firmness, was well aware a man would not leave 
a young wife, gentle, beautiful, and irreproachable, 
and whose only fault was loving him to excess. 
She feigned then never to perceive the unreasuna- 
bleness and rudeness of her son-in-law, who always 
restrained himself in some degree before her. 
Helen, on her part, began by preserving an imper- 
turbable gravity whenever her husband asked her 
for such or such things. She always waited on him 
without delay, but without eagerness. If he was 
irritated evento forgetfulness of all courtesy, Helen, 
with coolness and attention, but without officious- 
ness, gradually appeased his ill homor. Our des- 
pot was soon weary of his useless scolding, and 
ended by asking with moderation what he had or- 
dered with vehemence. This first success em- 
boldened poor Helen, who preserved only with 
fear and effort, that composure necessary for the 
execution of her plans. What rendered Dapre- 
mont each day more irritable was, that he was 
still received with coldness and reserve by the min- 
ister. The bad success of the mission, with which 
he had been charged, had thrown him into com- 
plete disgrace. He wished to exculpate himself, 
and prove that it was the French ambassador at 
the court of Prussia, who had fettered his move- 
ments. He was furnished with justifying memo- 
rials; but as power always sacrifices the weaker 
to the stronger, and as the enemy of the Baron was 
the depository of facts which would compromise 
the minister himself, he did not hesitate to censure 
the conduct of Dapremont, who retired indignant, 
promising never again to appear as a diplomatist 
until he was cleared of the charges brought against 
him. and acknowledged worthy the confidence once 
reposed in him. This check might change his for- 
tune and stop him in his brilliant career. Though 
apparently he seemed to brave it with courage, his 
repose was disturbed ; his ambition suffered, though 
in silence, and his ill-temper only became more and 
more insupportable. In vain Helenthen redoubling 
her kindness and patience, recalled to him many 
circumstances which furnished him with a number 
of .proofs that might confound his enemies and re- 
store him to the esteem and confidence of the gov- 
ernment. He would hardly reply to what she said, 
listened with contemptuous abstraction, and could 
not conceive how she could so far forget herself as 
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to offer him her advice, or point out to him a plan|ing and did not return until night, when he was 
of conduct. Helen then was silent. Always gui- tired, harassed and too often in a detestable humor. 
ded and strengthened by her mother, she never an- | One day he went throngh the forests as far as Chan- 
ticipated her husband in the least thing, and fol-|vry, in the rain, without meeting with any game ; 
lowed perseveringly the path she had marked out he caine back fatigued, mudded up to his knees and 
for her. One event appeared to throw an obstacle ‘chilled to the bone. 


Helen instantly made him 
in the way of it. 


Col. St. Charles, uncle of Da-| change his clothes and lavished on him all those 
premont, and proprietor of a fine residence near) cares which a health so dear to her would demand. 
the village of St. Prix, died. Dapremont, finding | After a little while Dapremont threw himself ona 
himself in disgrace, eagerly seized this occasion | sofa, extended his leg, all covered with mad, and 
for quitting Paris. said roughly to his wife, “ Take off my gaiters.” 
‘‘ Now is the moment,” said Madame de Merval | She pretended at first not to hear him, but gather- 
to her daughter, “ for putting the last stroke, and jing all her strength and reanimating her courage, 
effecting for ever the conversion so necessary to | she determined, though not without heart-failing, 
your happiness. Your husband, already surprised | at last to give her incorrigible husband the lesson 
at no longer receiving from you the attentions to| which he deserved. ‘‘ Well,” resumed he more 
which you have accustomed him, attributes to me | radely still, “do you not hear me? take off my 
the change, and anticipates bringing you back to gaiters.” 
your old habits as soon as your are separated from 


Helen looked at him from head to foot, rang the 
me. 


Hence he has not proposed to me to accom- | hel] and said to the servant who entered, “ Take 
pany you. You must profit by it to bring him by off your master’s gaiters.” Dapremont colored 
degrees to feel the extent of your condescension, | and appeared utterly astonished. This was the 
of your sacrifices, no longer to despise in you what | first time his wife had ever dared resist him; and 























ought to be the charm of his existence, or to un- 
derrate your talents, which you hide sometimes with 
too much modesty. Remember you have in your 
own power the happiness or unhappiness of your 
whole life, and consequently of mine. If you are 
an instant sofiened, my daughter, armed by your 
weakness, your husband will become too overbear- 
ing; if you resist, if you preserve that strength 
which belongs to you, he will give up, and he will 
then hecome the more dear to you as you have had 
pain in softening him.” 

Helen promised her mother to execute puncta- 
ally what she had pointed ont to her, whatever it 
might cost her loving and timid heart. She then 
set off for St. Prix with Dapremont, who was de- 
lighted to carry away his submissive wife alone, 
and take her from under the watchful eye and coun- 
sels of Madame de Merval. He soon resumed his 
rudeness and unreasonableness. Helen was in some 
degree obliged to perform some of the offices of 
valet de chambre for him. But she no longer an- 
ticipated his wishes or caprices. She did only 
what he asked, only what he ordered ; but that was 
a great deal. However, this slight resistance did 
not suffice. She must have the courage to refuse 
him whenever he required any thing too unreason- 
able, or too humiliating to her whose title he ought 
to respect, and whose goodness he ought to admire. 
Helen was tempted a hundred times to execute 
this bold plan. She only waited for an occasion in 
which, without wounding her husband too deeply, 
she could make him feel his ridiculous despotism. 
Accident favored her wishes. Dapremont was pas- 
sionately fund of hunting. The neighboring forest 
of Montmorency enabled him to gratify tastes 
which contribute so much to health. So as soon 
as the great hunt began, he went out in the morn- 


though she was alone, separated from her mother, 
her tone, her attitude, her accent, all announced a 
firm and decided resolution. Whilst the servant 
was unbuttoning his gaiters, he fixed on Helen a 
severe look, which she was not able to endure, and 
afraid of destroying the effect of her courageous 
effort, she went out and descended to the drawing- 
ing room. Dapremont did not appear there during 
the whole evening. He sent to inform her that 
overcome with fatigue, he had retired. Helen sent 
several times to inquire what he wanted ; but under 
pretext of not disturbing him, she denied herself the 
pleasure of going into his apartment. He spent 
nearly all the night reflecting on the strange change 
which had come over his wife. She on her part 
did not cease thinking of what she had done. She 
dreaded irritating her husband, wounding his pride, 
or braving his authority. She sent directly the 
next morning to ask after him. He replied he 
had passed a most restless night, and complained 
of a bad sorethroat. Helen went instantly to him 
and gave him every care the most attentive wife 
could give. The sweet attentions which she lav- 
ished on him at this moment, as much from habit 
as from affection, charmed the Baron and made him 
believe the poor slave had resumed her chains, 
She felt again that overbearing scorn, that rudeness 
which he had made her endure so often, which she 
had increased by that kind of self-denial which had 
made him believe that there existed between his 
wife and himself a distance which she had neither 
the right nor the power to pass. After having 
worn out the patience of Helen, he rose, made his 
toilette and presented, as usual, one of his feet to 
his wife for her to tie his shoe. He would have 
been glad to see her kneel again at his feet to ex- 
piate in some manner her audacity of the day be- 
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fore. But what was his surprise to see her cast a 
most dignified look on him, and ringing for the ser- 
vant, to whom she said as she went ont, “ Fasten 
your master’s shoes, and hereafter always do it.” 
So marked a repetition of her offence no longer 
allowed Dapremont to doubt that his wife had se- 
rious intentions of freeing herself from the servi- 
tude in which he had so long retained her. Then 
comparing this dignified refusal with the tender 
care which she had eagerly paid in the morning 
to soothe his sufferings, he could but acknowledge 
that however ready to fulfil the duties of an amia- 
ble and devoted wife, she wished at the same time 
to preserve her own dignity. These thoughts 
threw him into a profound reverie. He shunned 
Helen during the whole day, dined in the neigh- 
borhood, returned at night silent and thoughtful, 
and retired to his apartment, where the whole night 
was a constant combat between pride and love, 
censure and approbation. This night was not Jess 
agitating for Helen. Her resistance appeared to 
her rash, she feared to have wounded his impetu- 
ous character, his unconquerable vanity too deeply. 
She almost repented having obeyed her mother so 
exactly, and it was not without a terror that she 
saw Dapremont enter her chamber the next morn- 
ing. A dark and preoccupied air marked his whole 
figure ; his step was that of a man who wishes to 
conceal the trouble of his mind. At last, fixing 
his eyes on Helen, who instantly lowered hers, he 
said to her in an altered voice, ‘* Madame, we must 
go to Paris directly, follow me.” He went out 
after these words, accompanied by his young wife, 
pale, downcast, and convinced she had lost forever 
a heart, which she now reyretted not having treated 
with more caution. What confirmed her in this 
suspicion was, that during the whole route from St. 
Prix to Paris, Dapremont never spoke to her once, 
or showed her the least attention. He was the 
whole time thoughtful, and as if occupied by some 
great design, he ordered the driver to urge on his 
horses, arrived at Madame Merval's door, where he 
deposited Helen, and gaining the corner of the 
street, disappeared from her sight. Helen ascended 
trembling to Madame de Merval's apartment, and 
related to her with detail all that had happened. 
“Oh! my mother, what have we done ?” 

“* What our sex’s dignity, my daughter, and your 
lawful rights imposed on us.” 

“T have lost the heart of my husband forever.” 

“ Because he was always unworthy thine.” 

“ He will be divorced.” 

“ He will break your chains.” 

“ How can I support such a misfortune t” 

“In saying | have not deserved it ; in submitting 
to it with resignation.” 

* But how can I bear it ?” 

“ By thinking there remains to you the esteem 
of good men and the tenderness of your mother.” 

While Madame de Merval and her daughter open- 


ed their hearts to each other and express all their 
fears, Dapremont had gone to the house of the min- 
ister of foreign relations, from whom he had re- 
ceived a note in the morning, which had caused his 
abrupt departure. 

“*] have expected you with impatience,” said the 
minister, in extending his hand towards him. “I 
have committed an act of injustice, which I am 
eager to repair. Some men in power, jealous of 
your merit, had meditated your destruction ; but the 
proofs as strong as evident inclosed in your memo- 
rial—” 

** What memorial, my lord t I must confess, that 
despairing of ever unmasking my enemies, I have 
never submitted any thing to the examination of 
your Excellency.” 

“Then some one has done it for you without 
your knowledge—read for yourself.” He placed 
in his hands quite a long writing. At the first 
glance the Baron recognized the writing as that of 
his wife. ‘“ The person who drew it up,” con- 
tinued the minister, *‘ must have been one who fol- 
lowed you in your embassy, and knew all the par- 
ticulars of it. It is impossible to have defended 
you with more strength or clearness. It could 
not be better proved that your conduct has been 
irreproachable. Receive then your reward in the 
title of Envoy to the Court of Saxony. And that 
nothing may henceforth fetter your movements in 
the important mission about to be entrusted to you, 
you will communicate directly with me. Dapre- 
mont almost believed himself in a dream. No 
longer doubting that Helen had drawn up this me- 
morial, which gave him back at once fortune and 
honor, he hastened to rejoin her. He reached 
Madame de Merval’s house, sought her every where, 
asked every body for her. He at last penetrated 
into the apartment of Madame de Merval, where 
he found her much terrified at the noise he had 
made in entering. She perceived the expression 
of joy in his face. She saw his eyes fixed on her 
with an inexpressible charm of love and gratitade. 
She felt him press her hands to his heart, carry 
them to his lips; he at last pronounced these words, 
““ Helen, dear Helen, how have I mistaken thee.” 
The precipitation with which he had ascended the 
stairs, the emotion he felt, did not allow him to ex- 
plain himself. Helen passing suddenly from terror 
to the sweetest emotions of joy, questioned Da- 
premont, and wished to know the cause of this 
unhoped-for change. 

*“*T come from the house of the minister,” said 
he, “and this memoir, written by your hand”— 

** Heavens!” cried Helen, “have I then suc- 
ceeded t” She confessed, that seeing her husband a 
victim to calumny, which he had vainly attempted to 
destroy, and which would make the whole of his 
life unhappy, she had dared for the first time to 





allow her pen to obey the impulse of her heart. 
She added, that after she had collected some impor- 
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tant documents, which the Baron had left péle méle 
on his desk, she had employed the moments in which 
she was alone, to draw up this justification of her 
husband ; that she had confided this memoir to one 
who had promised to give it himself to the minis- 
ter. 

“And thus,” said Dapremont, “ whilst I made 
you submit to humiliation, for which I blush ; whilst 
I confounded you with those weak minds whose lot 
it is to crouch and to obey, you elevated yourself 
above women of vour age, you overcame my ene- 
mies, you saved my honor. My good angel, receive 
here the new oath I make you to love you, to 
honor you as the model of your sex. Helen, in re- 
suming your dignity, you have restored me mine; 
and you, my mother,” said he, to Madame de Mer- 
val, who shared the joy of her danghter, “ you it 
is to whom we owe the happiness which binds now 
together forever! enjoy your work.” With these 
words he embraced both mother and daughter, and 
they mingled their tears of joy. Helen felt such 
deep emotions of surprise and pleasure that she 
could not speak. She looked with tenderness alter- 
nately on her mother and husband. 

““] was very sure,” said Madame de Merval, 
“that the course I recommended would succeed. 
Beauty, youth, and true merit have too much em- 
pire over the heart of man. You cannot cherish 
too much, my child, the husband your courage 
has restored you; your gentleness has conquered, 
your writing has revenged; but take care not to 
spou him again, and never forget what I now re- 
peat to you for the last time, ‘ Who owns a master, 
owns himself a slave.’” 


Meses 





LINES. 


BY HSCHYLUS. 


Like the rosebud at morn ; decked with jewels of dew 
As a bright crown encircling its beautiful hue ; 

Like sunset’s rich tint, and unrivalled dye ; 

E’en thus is sweet Love in its purity. 


Like the sighings of zephyr o’er beautiful flowers ; 
Like the music which pleased us in Life’s gladdest hours ; | 
Like the visions of bliss which in sleep the breast fill; 
To the hearts of the youthful is Love’s pleasing thrill. 


Like the murmur of streams when day saddens to night ; 
Like the voice of the spheres heard i’ the stars beamy light ; 
Like Philomel’s notes within the hushed grove ;— 

’T is thus that the soul hears the music of Love. 


Like the wail of the waves ere a storm cometh on; 
Like through the cold trees the wind’s wintry moan; 


Like the blight to the bud with a worm in its breast ; 

Like the clouds when the hues of the sun leave the west; 
Like the oak which a flash of the lightning has reft, 

Is the heart which vain fickle Love cheerless has left. 


It hath lost the gay tints of its once lovely bloom ; 

It hath bidden farewell to its fragrant perfume ; 

It hath lost its bright jewels, and poor, and depressed, 
It shrinks to the innermost caves of the breast. 


Richmond, Dec. 9, 1846. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE LAST WAR. 


BY AN ACTOR IN IT. 


We feel] much indebted to the gentleman who has secured 
for the Messenger, the following graphic sketches. They 
are from the pen of a distinguished Kentuckian, and if any 
thing be wanting togive them their full interest, it is only the 
animated eloquence with which their author has been heard 
to relate them. We doubt not that our readers will unite 
with us in soliciting him to continue them.—[ Ed. Mess. 


NO. I. 


THE LAST BATTLE AND DEATH OF LOGAN. 


——, Ky., Sept. 21, 1846. 

My Dear Sir :—I proceed to comply with my 
promise made to you some months since, to give 
you the particulars of the last battle and death of 
Logan, the distinguished Shawnee Chief—nephew 
of Tecumseh. 

Although more than a third of a century has 
since rolled over my head, it is yet without a grey 
hair, and my recollection of the thrilling event I 
am about to describe is as fresh as if it had occur- 
red but yesterday. Indeed there are many scenes 
that I can never forget in the severe campaigns of 
1812 and 1813,—the first, terminating the 22nd of 
January, 1813, on the bloody battle-field of the 
Raisin ; and the second on the following 5th of May, 
by Dudley’s defeat, opposite Fort Meigs. 

On the 22nd November, 1812, the left wing of 
the North-Western Army, under command of Gen- 
eral Winchester, had been lying for some weeks 
at Camp No. 3, on the Maumee River, six miles 
below Fort Defiance, at the mouth of the Auglage, 
and about 45 miles above the Rapids. The Ken- 
tucky volunteers, whose term of service had more 
than half expired, were becoming impatient of long- 
er inaction and starvation, and very anxious to 
“go ahead” in quest of food and fighting. Onthe 
Qist it was said in camp, that General Payne had 
intimated to Logan a doubt of his truth and fidelity 
to the American cause, while his uncle was com- 
manding the British Indians. ‘This suspicion, ra- 
ther roughly expressed, fired the noble Indian to a 
high degree of excitement, and he avowed his fixed 





Like the whippoorwill’s song at midnight’s sad hour ; 
To the heart unbeloved is Love’s killing power. 


resolution to give an evidence of his honor and 
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courage that could not be mistaken. It was un-|nied by Bright Horn only, and both of them were 
derstood that a large force of the enemy had loca- | well mounted, whereas 1 knew they had left camp 
ted itself at the Rapids, and Logan determined to | that morning on foot. Indeed there was but a sin- 
go there and take a prisoner or lose his scalp in| gle horse in that wing of the army. All the rest 
the effort. had perished, or been sent into the interior to re- 
I was then a beardless Cadet, but 18 years old, | cruit. 
attached, by order of General Payne, to Colonel} He immediately proceeded, at my request, to 
Scott's Regiment of Kentucky volunteers, and, as| give me a particular account of the events of the 
it happened, was that day detailed for duty on day. It appeared that he had left the beaten track 
guard, as a subaltern officer in command of 24 men. | down the river bank, and taken the low swamp 
My guard-fire was near the river below the Camp | route some mile or two off, in order to avoid obser- 
and my line of sentinels extended out at right-an-| vation, or discovery. They had scarcely made ten 
gles some two or three hundred yards, so as to pro- | miles of their journey, however, when they saw at 
tect that flank of the Army. Althoagh cold, the|a short distance in front of them six persons on 
day was bright and beautiful—the air elastic. At) horseback, who were travelling the same supposed 
early dawn, as the last echo of the Reveille had| safe and secret way, but coming from the opposite 
fallen on the still drowsy ear, Logan was conduct-| direction. The whole of that now populous region 
ed by the officer of the day through the outer lines| was then a howling wilderness ; indeed there was 
of the army, and left us on his perilous enterprise,|not a farm or civilized human habitation beyond 
accompanied only by two Shawnee warriors from | Piqua in Ohio. 
the same village (Wapogheonata) with himself.| It required no interpreter to inform Logan and 
The first, Capt. John, a tall, swarthy, raw-boned, | his companions that they were within rifle shot of 
villainous looking fellow, bearing a very bad char-| twice their number of deadly enemies. It was too 
acter with the troops, because it was believed he) late to think of flight with any hope of escape in 
had fought against General Harrison at the battle | an open wood, in daylight ; and it would be mad- 
of Tippecanoe; the other, a noble looking yonng| ness, without some advantage, to fight one lo two. 
Indian, of some 22 years of age, known by the} The ready, self-poised chief did not hesitate in the 
English name of Bright Horn, and who subse- adoption of his plan, and his promptness of action 
quently distinguished himself, while under my im-| most probably saved him from immediate death. 
mediate command, in Dudley’s defeat. The bold-| His companions, with that keenness, yet seeming 
ness, as well as extreme hazard of this voluntary | carelessness, so remarkably exhibited in the char- 
undertaking, excited our highest admiration, at the | acter and outward demeanor of the American In- 
same time that many expressed their serious ap-|dian, watched his countenance and all his move- 
prehensions of the result to the daring chief and| ments with anxious concern, and held themselves 
his intrepid companions. ready to second, or sanction, whatever he might 
It is known to military men, that the officer in| do or say. Unflinching in his original purpose, and 
command of a camp-guard, never allows himse!f) true to his sworn faith to our cause, he resolved to 
to sleep while on duty. It was in accordance with | attempt by stratagem, what he despaired of effect- 
this custom, that midnight found me awake, lying| ing by immediate combat. He therefore made no 
on my back with niy head to the light, reading one| halt in his onward march, manifested no surprise, 
of Miss Porter’s novels ; while my men off duty,|or alarm, but with a bland smile hastened to meet 
were scattered around the fire, wrapped in their|and salute the horsemen. Indeed, he expressed 
blankets, snatching a little necessary repose. The|his high gratification at his unexpected good for- 
night, though clear, was dark, and all was silent| tune in finding them so near at hand, instead of be- 
and still in camp, when I was suddenly surprised | ing compelled to go all the way to the Rapids to 
by the loud and quickly repeated challenge of one|see them and commanicate the important intelli- 
of the sentinels nearest the river bank, to some one gence which he possessed, of the contemplated 
approaching from without. As I sprang to my early movement of the army of Gen. Winchester : 
feet to arouse the guard, I heard the voice of! most skilfully blending fact and falsehood so nicely 
Logan, which I recognized. Answering the hail, together, as to give to all he said the semblance of 
and first announcing himself, he remarked, ‘ My | truth. 
friends, we have had a bloody battleandIambadly| If any thing could have shaken the firm nerves 
wounded.” You cannot conceive how greatly 1| of Logan, or caused a moment’s hesitation in his 
was shocked by this reply. I had allday long been| manner and purpose on this trying occasion, it 
talking or thinking of him, and when, instead of| would have been the fact, which he discovered only 
his usually loud, musical, and manly voice, I heard! on coming in close contact with the stranger band, 
his feeble and tremulous answer, I did not wait for| that their leader was his deadly personal foe—one 
any military formula, but ordered the sentinel to let | celebrated equally for his cunning, courage and cru- 
him pass, and hastened in person to meet him and|elty—in short, no less a personage than Winnemac, 
conduct him to the guard-fire. He was accompa- the great Potowatamie Chief. The others, too, 
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were of no mean note—thev were Capt. Elliott, 
a half breed, (son of Col. Elliott of the British 
army, so well known afterwards to the unfortunate 
Kentucky captives, at the river Raisin and at Dud- 
ley’s defeat, for his cold-blooded treachery,) a tall 
young Ottawa Chief, and three grim-looking painted 
warriors. 

Immediately on the breaking out of the war, the 
British Government had taken measures, not only 
to enlist in their service all the Indian tribes of 
Canada under the immediate control of Col. El- 
liott, as Agent, but also those on the Northern and 
Western frontiers of the United States, under Dick- 
son and Tecumseh ;—the latter, as is known, being 
the prime mover and the soal of the hostile opera- 
tions of our Indians against us. A large body of 
these had been moved forward after the surrender 
of Hull, to attack Fort Wayne, from which they 
were driven by General Harrison, and were now 
principally encamped at the Rapids of the Mau- 
mee river, nearly opposite to the point where Fort 
Meigs was afterwards built. General Proctor was 
naturally desirous to know whether General Har- 
rison had taken up his winter quarters at the points 
then occupied by the several wings of the North 
Western Army, or intended to make a winter cam- 
paign intoCanada. He had, therefore, despatched 
the chosen and carefully selected band just named, 
to spy oat Winchester’s camp, and ascertain, as far 
as possible, from preparations and appearances, (if 
they could not secure a prisoner,) what were the 
intentions of the American General. The capture 
of Logan, then, was a Godsend far beyond their 
most sanguine hopes and expectations. One who 
had been for months employed by General Har- 
rison as a confidential spy and guide, would ne- 
cessarily know more than almost any one else 
of his future plans and intentions. and they there- 
fore proceeded no further towards our camp, but 
turned back to the Rapids. It is true, that Win- 
nemac did not believe Logan’s story, and was dis- 
posed to disarm and tie their hands behind them on 
the spot, so as to avoid all possibility of danger, or 
escape, but Captain Elliott and the others objected, 
alleging that there was no risk during the day-time, 
while they were mounted and Logan and his com- 
panions were on foot, of any attempt at violence ; 
and no chance of success, if an attempt were 
made. This was in the forenoon, shortly before 
12 o'clock. In the course of the day, on their re- 
torn march, Winnemac asked Logan why he was 
now coming to join them, whereas he had always 
previously positively refused and had even risked 
his life in passing clandestinely through their lines 
while they were besieging Fort“"Wayne, in order 
to notify to the starving little garrison that General 
Harrison was hastening with a large force to their 
relief, and to urge them not to surrender! Logan's 
answer to this question was as prompt as it was 
plausible. He said that his family was at Wapo- 
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gheonata within the lines of the American army, 
and he feared they would be either forced into the 
settlement, or killed and destroyed, if he joined the 
British, as Tecumseh had urged him to do; but 
that General Payne's treatment to him had been so 
outrageous, that he had determined to sacrifice 
every thing else in order to be revenged. Although 
thus temporarily treated as a friend, Logan saw 
and felt that he was distrusted by Winnemac, if not 
by his companions, and that at night he and his 
comrades would be confined as prisoners. When 
the time for stopping to encamp arrived, and they 
had crossed a small water-course suitable for the 
purpose, a halt was called, and Winnemac and his 
party dismounted and commenced unsaddling their 
horses and securing them. The critical period— 
the eventful moment, had arrived, and Logan seized 
it with prompt energy to execute his desperate 
plan and free himself from bondage, or die in the 
attempt. Not a word had passed between him and 
his fellow-prisoners, but he knew their bravery and 
devotion, and did not doubt their active and effi- 
cient co-operation in any thing he might attempt. 
He pretended to see a squirrel ona tree some steps 
distant, and called the attention of Captain John 
and Bright Horn to the fact. Not a word as to 
his bloody purpose passed his lips; only asking 
them if they desired some tobacco, with a signifi- 
cant look, he handed each a Jeaden bullet, which 
they put intotheir mouths. In an instant, the sharp 
simultaneous cracking of three rifles announced 
that the work of death had commenced, and the 
previous quiet of a fair November sunset, was 
changed into the bustle of strife and battle, with 
all the horrid accompaniments of a savage conflict. 

It is said that most men fight best in day-time— 
in towns or cities, in presence of applauding mul- 
titudes, or true sustaining friends—where fair ladies’ 
handkerchiefs may wave, or sympathizing shrieks 
be heard from overlooking windows ; but here was 
a contest in the deep recesses of a patiiless forest, 
beheld by no eye save that of the Great Spirit, 
and yet not a nerve relaxed, not a muscle quivered 
with fear. Three to Six: Red man against red 
man—not for their own advancement, or hope of 
plunder, but for the white man’s power! Is it not 
strange that sach things should occur, and yet how 
often has it been so? Whether England, or the 
United States succeeded in the war, the Indian race 
was doomed te destruction. 

At the first fire, Winnemae and Captain Elliott 
fell dead, and one of the warriors was wounded, 
thus reducing the combatants te numerical equality, 
but with six loaded rifles on one side to three empty 
ones on the other. In this emergency, Logan and 
his companions made a bold and rapid movement 
forward and attempted to seize the arms of the 
enemy, which had been placed, for a moment, 





against a tree, while their owners were fastening 
their horses. But in this effort they were anticipa- 
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ted by the promptitude of their foes, who seemed 
fully aware of the “life or death” nature of the 
combat so suddenly forced upon them. The mu- 
tual rushing towards the loaded guns brought the 
Opposing parties face to face in close contact, and 
for a moment, Logan contemplated closing the mat- 
ter with the tomahawk. Their enemies, however, 
did not choose to surrender the advantage which 
their already charged rifles gave them, and each 
jumped to a tree nearest at hand for shelter. A 
regular Indian fight then commenced, which con- 
tinued till darkness put an end to it. Any slight 
exposure of the person on either side was sure to 
make a bullet whistle. Many shots were fired ; 
one of these from Logan’s rifle had struck down 
the Ottawa Chief. Bright Horn had disposed of 
another warrior, and had himself received a severe 
wound through the thigh. The shadows of the 
closing day were rendering every thing obscure, 
and Logan determined to change his position, for 
one nearer the only survivor of the other party who 
remained unhurt. In doing so, he necessarily ex- 
posed his person to the quick and watchful eyes of 
a skilful foe, who, on the instant, planted a ball in 
his body just below the centre of the breast bone, 
which passed entirely through and lodged just be- 
neath the skin near the lower part of his back. Lo- 
gan, although mortally wounded, did not fall, and his 
enemy fled, supposing his fire had been abortive. 
The battle thus ended, the victory was complete. 
The bloody field was held, with the dead and dying 
Chiefs and Warriors stretched upon it. But it 
was traly a victory dearly bought. Logan's last 
act was to drive his tomahawk into the head of 
Winnemac, but he did not take his scalp : that duty 
was left to be performed by Captain John, after he 
had aided Logan and Bright Horn, each, to mount 
one of the British horses, and started them back 
to our camp. 

Next morning, the fatal ball was extracted from 
Logan's back, without difficulty, but he felt that he 
was a dying man, and so informed the surgeon and 
other officers who attended him. He suffered the 
most acute agony without a groan, and calmly gave 
directions as to the future disposition of his wife 
and children. On the second evening, about 48 
hours after he received his wound, he expired, in 
the full possession of all his strong mental faculties 
till the last moment. A nobler child of nature, a 
braver man, or truer friend, never lived. May God 
in his mercy save his soul! 

During the two days that Logan lingered in the 
agonies of death, his tent was surrounded by anx- 
ious and tearful faces, hoping against hope, that he 
was not so dangerously wounded as was represent- 
ed, and when, at last, it was announced that the 
Great Chief was dead, a deep gloom settled over 
the army, as if some dire calamity had befallen 
each individual officer and soldier. 

At the time of his death, I do not think he could 
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have been over forty years old; perhaps not ex- 
ceeding thirty-five. In stature, he was over the 
middle size, and rather more full and fleshy than 
Indians usvally are, with a deep broad chest and 
high expansive forehead. The expression of his 
countenance and whole demeanor was mild, amia- 
ble, and rather playful than stern, yet combining 
marked firmness and decision of character. 

Thus ends the first chapter of the narrative you 
have asked me to give you; written in the midst 
of interruptions, and at moments snatched from 
professional duties. You will therefore easily ex- 
cuse any inaccuracies of style and manner. My 
next will contain a brief account of what befel 
Captain John afier he was left by Logan—Logan’s 
funeral—the mission to his village sent by General 
Winchester to announce his death, and the future 
fate of his family, as far as my information ex- 
tends. 


Yours truly, L. C. 
No. Il. 
L————,, Oct, 1846. 


My Dear Sir :—My last letter left Capt. John on 
the hard-fought battle-field, where Logan had re- 
ceived his death-wound, for the purpose of scalp- 
ing his dead enemies, and bringing off the “* Spoils 
of Victory,” according to the universal custom of 
savages. Logan told me that I need not expect 
Captain John before daylight, inasmuch as he spoke 
English but indifferently and would be apprehen- 
sive of being mistaken for an enemy and shot, if 
he approached the line of sentinels during the night. 
I cautioned the guard on this point and ordered 
them to keep a sharp look out for him. 

The coloring of the thin clouds above the Eas- 
tern horizon was gradually becoming brighter, 
indicating another fair day as the morning sun 
demonstrated his approach, and we were somewhat 
uneasy that Captain John had not yet made his ap- 
pearance. Presently | heard a most unearthly noise 
down the river, seemingly imitative of the human 
voice, which | at once suspected came from the 
Shawnee brave, trying to halloo and hail the senti- 
nel nearest him, like a white man. On advancing 
some fifty yards in that direction, I found J was not 
mistaken, for still farther on a hundred steps or 
more, I saw the black, agly, painted face of Cap- 
tain John, anxiously peering from behind a huge 
oak tree, while he was repeating, with all his might, 
the strange discordant sounds, which had first at- 
tracted my attention. 

I had looked for his appearance on horseback 
with the captured steeds of the defeated foe, all 
fully caparisoned, in his train, and their gory scalps, 
at his girdle, and was much surprised to see him on 
foot, more haggard than usual, with only one reek- 
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ing trophy of victory, dangling from his blanket 
belt. J hailed him and told him to come up, with- | 
out fear, as | was anxious to hear what had be- 
fallen him after Logan lefthim. He did not need 
a second invitation, but immediately strode towards 
me, heedless of fallen trees or other intervening 
obstacles, looking as proud as Lucifer, and some- 
what like the picture my imagination had painted 
of that celebrated personage, while reading Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost. When yet some ten or fif- 
teen paces from me, he exhibited his only witness 
of success, by raising it before my eyes with its 
disarrayed locks clotted and still dripping blood, 
at the same time exclaiming, with exultation, 
“ Winnemac Scalp! Winnemac Scalp! !’ | afier- 
wards learned that Logan declared, when he saw 
it, that it was not from the head of the Potowatamie 
chief, for he had only the single chivalrous tuft of 
long hair, whereas this was covered with hair of 
that description. I was then unused to sights and 
scenes of ‘* blood and carnage,” and as I looked, 
for the first time, on this horrid savage trophy, | 
must confess a cold chill passed through my 
heart. I afterwards was forced to harden myself 
to view them with more composure. 





As well as I could understand his barbarous Eng- 
lish, it seemed that he had lost no time, but, as 
soon as his two companions left him, set himself 
diligently to work, in the most approved and expe- 
ditious Indian fashion, to ease the dead of their much 
prized head-covers. He only had time, however, 
to tear one reeking scalp from the scull of the 
fallea warrior nearest to him, and was in the act 
of performing the same office for another, when 
he saw a flash of light, a few steps in front of him, 
and felt, at the same instant, the burning of a bul- 
let, as it grazed the skin of his own head, followed 
by the loud ringing crack of a rifle. To use his 
own expression, “he jumped very high and broke 
his knife,” and did not wait for another salutation, 
but hastened to the spot where the horses were 
hitched, in order to mount one and retreat to camp. 
The animals, alarmed by his sudden and nvisy ap- 
proach, successively broke loose, as he came near 
them, and he was thus compelled to make the best 
of his way from this new attack on foot. 

He supposed that the warrior who had fled from 
Logan after dealing him the fatal shot, had returned, 
and might be aided by some of those deemed dead, 
but who really were only wounded and had pru- 
dently remained qaiet while the storm was raging, 
and he had no stomach to renew the fight alone. 
The fast gathering gloom of night, aided by the 
dense overhanging forest, obscured surrounding ob- 
jects and enabled the wily watchful foe to creep 
upon him anperceived, and discharge his rifle in his 
face. It is most probable, that the departure of 
Logan and Bright Hera had been observed, and 
from the fact that Captain John was left behind, it 
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was believed he was too badly hurt to get away, 


and his scalp would, in some degree, compensate 
for the heavy loss sustained in the combat. To 
accomplish this object, the only survivor of the party 
had cautiously returned and found our friend en- 
gaged as before described. To drive a ball through 
his brain was a natural instinet, and but for the 
protecting darkness, would have been effected. A 
firm finger pulled the trigger, and a steady eye 
directed his aim along the death-dealing tube, bat 
he slightly overshot his mark, and the life of Cap- 
tain John was almost miraculously saved. 

It was well for the fame of the latter that he 
thus escaped, for if he had not returned to us, so 
much had he been previously distrusted, that, even 
while his unburied bones were bleaching on the 
earth, where the hungry wolves had left them, and 
his bloody top-knot ornamenting the war-belt of an 
enemy, many would have believed that he had de- 
serted us, and again joined his old friends. But Lo- 
gan said “ we need never fear his fidelity again”— 
he had “shed their blood and knew he would not 
be spared if ever he should fall into their 
hands.” 

Before speaking of Logan’s funeral, it may not 
be uninteresting to you to know something of his 
From sources 
of information entirely reliable, I learn that he was 
of mixed blood—half white and half Indian—and his 
color and features indicated such adescent. A gen- 
tleman named Rennick, of Greenbriar County, Vir- 
ginia, a great hunter in his day, from some early 
disgust for quiet, inactive, unexciting, civilized life, 
or some wild fancy for the freedom of the woods, 
had wandered off when a young man to the then 
trackless forests north of the Ohio river, and set- 
tled himself among the Shawnee Indians. As- 
suming their habits, his exceeding skill in the chase 
and bold daring in war soon brought him into dis- 
tinguished notice, and he was adopted into their 
tribe, and made a chief. His future destiny be- 
came still more fixed and permanent, when he 
made the acquaintance of an Indian maiden of 
high birth--the elder sister of Tecumseh and the 
Prophet—to whom he united himself in marriage, 
according to all the formalities of her nation. Two 
sons were the offspring of this connection, of whom 
our hero was the younger—the elder having died 
in childhood. By the fortune of war he became a 
prisoner while a boy to Colonel Logan of Ken- 
tucky, who brought him home with him and always 
treated him asason. He learned to speak Eng- 
lish fluently, and after the conclusion of peace, 
which soon followed Wayne’s great victory at the 
Rapids, was restored to his family and friends. In 
gratitude to his generous captor, he assumed the 
name of Logan, and honored as that name was 
in the early annals of Kentucky, he never dis- 
graced it. 

That there are no accidents on earth or in Heaven 
is my firm belief. 
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“There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


Himself a captive, all his boyish sympathies 
were excited for a little girl, also a prisoner, taken 
about the same time, and then the cherished inmate 
of a neighboring family—that of Colonel Hardin,— 
and who was released at the same time with 
himself. The early bud of affection then devel- 
oped, matured into an open blossom, years after- 
wards, in their native village, when they both grew 
up, and they were married. On his dying bed, it 
so happened that a son of Col. Hardin and son-in- 
Jaw of his adopted father, was at his side and tended 
him Jike a brother and closed his eyes when the 
last dread struggle was over. To this gentleman 
Logan especially confided the future fate of his 
family. He desired him to remove his wife and 
children to Kentucky, to remain, at any rate, until 
the close of the war, “ for,” said he, * I have killed 
a great Chief, and when I am in the land of spirits, 
his friends will creep upon and murder all my little 
ones.” 

I think it was on the 26th of November, about 
10 o'clock of a cold, bleak morning, that the sound 
of the “ ear-piercing fife” and solemn muffled drum 
announced a military funeral. The weather had 
suddenly changed from fair and pleasant to early 
winter. Floating clouds were spitting down their 
flakes of snow, and the ground was already cov- 
ered with its white northern garb to the depth of 
several inches. A crowd of officers and soldiers, 
off duty, were assembled around the tent where the 
departed warrior lay, not *“ with his martial cloak 
around him,” but wrapped in his blanket and de- 
posited in a rude coffin made of the best materials 
in our power. - Although but little “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance” were exhibited, yet there was not 
wanting any demonstration of respect due to one 
so beloved and distinguished. 

It had not then become lawful, as it now seems 
to be, to send an American army to the field, with- 
out a christian minister as chaplain, as if this were 
a heathen land and there was no Lord of Hosts 
above us. The venerable Mr. Shannon was pres- 
ent, and hambly besought his Heavenly Father to 
have mercy on this noble son of the forest, and as 
but little light had been granted him upon earth, to 
ask but little of him at the Jast day. An armed 
military guard of honor was also ordered on daty. 
These ceremonies concluded, the lid of the coffin, 
which had been temporarily removed to allow us 
to look for the last time upon the noble counte- 
nance of the dead Chief. was replaced and fastened 
down. I have before stated, that we had no horses 
incamp. A small sled was constructed for the pur- 
pose, and with thongs of raw-hide for traces, the 
officers, who acted as pall-bearers, hauled the body 
six miles to Old Fort Defiance. There it was 
buried, in the public grave-yard, where other gal- 





lant hearts were already mouldering into dust. A 
rude stone was planted at his head and another at 
his feet, with the initials of his name roughly carved 
upon them to mark the spot. How long they were 
permitted to remain there God only knows. From 
the day of the landing of our Pilgrim Fathers on 
Plymouth Rock to the present moment, the same 
word of command has been given to the Red race 
which our Saviour gave to the reviling Jew, when 
on his way to execution with the heavy cross upon 
his shoulders. ** March on—onward march,” till 
they have already left the graves of their fathers 
and their favorite hunting grounds far, far behind 
them. The progress of improvement has long 
since reached that distant frontier—a canal runs 
hard by—and civilization, with her rapid strides, is 
still travelling on. Where the wolf and the bear 
then had their homes, and the wild deer frolicked 
on the prairies, the puffing steamboat and whistling 
railroad-carare now daily heard. Most probably the 
plough and harrow have, years ago, upturned and 
torn to pieces the sod of blue grass which grew on 
Logan’s bosom, and have left no discoverable vestige 
of his resting-place. I have never been there since, 
yet while describing the events, my fancy brings 
the whole imposing scene vividly before me. I 
seem to feel the northern blast upon my cheek, and 
almost stop my pen to listen for the echo of the 
last volley fired over the warrior’s grave. 

A few days afterwards, Major Hardin started on 
his mission to Wapogheonata—distant some sixty 
or eighty miles—accompanied by one or two other 
officers and Captain John. He was charged by 
the Commanding General to communicate to the 
nation the circumstances of Logan’s last battle and 
death, and the honors paid to his memory, as well 
as to express the deep sympathy of the whole army 
with his immediate family and friends, for his un- 
timely end. It was necessary also to consult with 
the chiefs and widow, as to the removal of his 
family to Kentucky. After several general coun- 
cils, the proposition was respectfully and feelingly 
declined, and Major Hardin returned to camp. 

Years rolled on——-some half a dozen or more. 
The war was over and peace had again covered 
the land with smiles and filled it with happiness 
and prosperity. J had studied a profession and 
quitted forever my father’s humble roof to try my 
fortune among men in the busy pursuits of civil 
life. One day I received a message, saying there 
was a company of Indians at the hotel, who said 
they knew me and desired to see me. Hoping to 
find some of my campaign companions among them, 
I immediately called on them in company with sev- 
eral other gentlemen. I was then a bearded man, 
and doubted that they would recognize me, even if 
they had formerly known me in my soldier’s sim- 
ple garb; but I had hardly entered the room, when, 
after a moment’s piercing scrutiny, one of them 
rushed across the floor and seized me by the hand- 
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It was my old friend Bright Horn. “ Different 
time this,” said he, “from when I last saw you.”| 

“Yes,” I replied, “for it was just before we 
were taken prisoners together in Dudley’s defeat— 
when we both were begrimmed with the smoke of 
battle, and you had a few fresh scalps at your 
belt.” 

* And you,” he rejoined, “ was very sick,” point- 
ing to the place where an enemy’s vagrant ball had 
penetrated my shoulder. 

With the party was a tall, handsome youth— 
straight as an arrow—some 14 or 15 years of age. 
He was Logan’s eldest son, who had visited Ken- 
tucky in company with some of his father’s friends 
and relatives, with the privilege of deciding for 
himself whether he would remain or not. He said 
he could not stay. His heart yearned for the play- 
mates of his childhood and the wild woods surround- 
ing his native village, and remaining a few days 
only, they all returned together. 

Thus I have complied with your request and told 
you all I know of Logan and his family. Some 
old settlers on the Auglage River, near Wapo- 
gheonata, might give you further information, and 
to them I respectfully refer you. 

Hoping that you will kindly excuse the tedious- 
ness of my narrative, I remain very truly, 

Your friend and most obedient servant, 
, L. C. 
To Cuartes L. Mossy, Esgq., ‘ 
Lynchburg, Va. 





Notices of New Works. 


Foorer’s Sxetcues or Nortu Caro.ina. 


Sketches of North Carolina, Historical and Biographical, Il- 
lustrative of the Principles of a Portion of her Early Set- 
tlers. By Rev. William Henry Foote. New-York, Robert 
Carter : 8 wo. p. 557. 


We have looked into this handsome volume, and glanced 
over some of its pages with mach pleasure. It is, we think, 
a very readable book, and altogether a valuable and inter- 
esting contribution to the history of our country, and espe- 
cially of our good old State of North Carolina, which it 
has even raised in our esteem. The “ Sketches” are, in- 
deed, very nearly all that we could fairly expect them to be. 
They embrace a great variety of characters and incidents— 
some of them chiefly concerning the Scotch Irish Presby- 
terians, who emigrated into the colony at different times 


during the last century, and their descendents ; but others 


of a more general interest, and all calculated to throw some 
new light upon the civil as well as ecclesiastical history of 
the state, and upon some of the most stirring events of our 
revolutionary war. We refer more particularly to the ac- 
count of the celebrated Mecklenburg Declaration, of May 


the very attractive chapter respecting the fair heroine, Flora 
McDonald. 

By the way, some of our readers may wonder for a mo- 
ment how this romantic young lady, whom they have seen 
perhaps only in Sir Walter Scott's novel of Waverley, or in 
some History of England, could contrive to find her way 
into Mr. F.’s book on North Carolina; or rather, how Mr. 
F. could manage to introduce her into it. It is, however, 
we can assure them, very fairly done ; for it seems that after 
playing her part out in Scotland, in aiding the young Cheva- 
lier’s escape, at the hazard of her life; and after being ar- 
rested and imprisoned in the tower of London for the trea- 
son, she was very handsomely pardoned by the king, and 
subsequently introduced at court, and sent home laden with 
costly presents. There, after a reasonable time, she mar- 
ried a certain Allan McDonald, with whom she came over, 
very honestly, to Cross Creek, now Fayetteville, in North 
Carolina, some time in the year 1775. Here itis, then, 
that Mr. F. finds her, (or rather sees her traces—for she 
had been dead for some time,) and he is not the man to 
pass her by without some grateful sign of revognition. 
He gives us, accordingly, a very pleasing account of her 
adventures with the young prince, and the subsequent 
events of her life, in his best manner. We only regret to 
learn, in reading it, that on the breaking out of our revolu- 
tionary war, our fair heroine, who adhered of course to her 
husband, was found on the side of the tories, instead of that 
of the whigs, where we must think she ought to have been. 
We can easily pardon her, however, for this natural error 
of her heart, when we remember that she had owed her life 
to the clemency of George II., and, we may suppose, could 
not easily be brought to believe that the successor and grand- 
son of one who had been so generous to her, could be so 
unjust and tyrannical toourcountry. We may add, too, that 
she actually sided with the loyalists only fora short time, and 
that after the defeat of General McDonald at Moore’s Bridge, 
she returned with her husband to Scotland—where she lived 
to a good old age, and died at last in peace, in the year 1790. 
It is in this way, then, by a positive residence on its 
soil, that North Carolina has very fairly acquired an inter- 
est in the fame of this admirable woman, and that Mr. F. 
is justified in exclaiming “ Massachusetts has her Lady 
Arabella; Virginia her Pocahontas; and North Carolina 
her Flora Mc Donald.” 

We should like to transfer the whole of this chapter to 
our columns, as a specimen of the work; but though we 
should certainly favor our readers in so doing, we appre- 
hend we should hardly be just to Mr. F., who might very 
reasonably complain that we had rifled his cabinet of one 
of its brightest gems. We shall leave it, therefore, in its 
proper place, and commend the whole cabinet to the notice 
and favor of the public. 

We are happy to see from a hint which he drops in his 
preface, that Mr. F. has already collected “as ample ma- 
terials, purely Virginian, for another volume of the same 
size with this,” and we cannot but hope that the success 
of the present will encourage him to publish its companion 
without delay. Nash 4 Woodhouse have the work. 


The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great 
Seal of England. From the earliest times till the reign of 
King George IV. By John Lord Campbell, A. M. F. R. 
S. E. 3 vols. From the second London Edition. Phila- 
delphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1847. 

The three volumes before us bring down the lives of the 
Lord Chancellors of England to the Revolution in 1688. 
A second series, completing the work, will soon be pub- 
lished in London. The work is already well and favorably 
known in this country, through the English Reviews. It 





1775, and to the graphic notices of the battles of King’s 
Mountain, and Guilford Court House; and, above all, to 





abounds with deep interest and solid instruction, and pre- 
sents the independent and impartial views of the noble au- 
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thor upon many important questions of History. We have 
not yet completed our examination of it; but have been 
greatly fascinated with the portions we have read. The 
subject is of itself most attractive and well chosen. The 
biographer generally selects subjects whom he can eulo- 
gise ; but here are subjects both for eulogy and condemna- 
tion, and the reader has the benefit of all kinds of contrasts 
and of all sorts of examples,—being warned by the Lad, 
and encouraged by the good. And again, the office and 
station of the Lord Chancellors at once point them out as 
the most illustrious subjects of Biography in the king- 
dom, and their lives form a connecting line between all 
the most interesting and important events. Thus whilst 
they have all the minuteness and graphic interest of me- 
moirs, they rise to all the dignity and value of the gravest 
History. 

The first volume alone contains the cream of a long and 
most exciting period of English annals ;—from the Saxons 
to the Reign of Edward V1. ; ani brings us more intimately 
acquainted with such men, as Thomas a Becket, Burnel, 
De Bury, Longchamp, Cardinal Beaufort, Fortescue, Wol- 
sey, Sir Thomas More, &c., &c. 

The office of Chancellor gradually rose to its present dig- 
nity. It was once only the seventh in rank. The Chancel- 
lor is ex officio speaker of the House of Lords; but unless 
also a member of the House as a Peer of the Realm, he 
has no right to vote, or debate ; and even as speaker, he has 
no power as moderator to preserve order; and Lord Camp- 
bell boldly says that that Assembly, which is supposed to be 
the most august and orderly in the world, is decidedly the 
most disorderly. So that the noble author returns for us 
the compliment which his own scribbling countrymen have 
sometimes paid our Congress. 

The Chancellor generally keeps the great seal,—(in its 
white leather bag ;) but there have been and may be “ Keep- 
ers of the Seal,” without being chancellors. The Queens 
have sometimes kept the seal and assumed the duties of 
chancellor. Sometimes, the device of the seal may be 
changed, by a new King, or by a change in his arms. On 
such occasions, the old seal is struck with a hammer and 
constructively “broken.” It then becomes a perquisite of 
the Lord Chancellor. This custom gave rise to a warm 
contest, honoris causa, between two ex-chancellors who are 
still living, which reminds us of the contest between Ajax 
and Ulysses. When the order for a new great seal was 
issued, in the reign of William IV., Lord Lyndhurst was 
Chancellor; but when the new seal was finished Lord 
Brougham had succeeded to the high office. Lyndhurst 
then claimed the old seal, because the *‘ breaking” of it 
should relate to the time the order for a new one was issu- 
ed. Brougham contended that regard should be had to the 
time of actual substitution of the new seal; and the mat- 
ter was referred to the King. As the old seal had two 
faces, he ordered it to be divided between the two, assign- 
ing each his part by lot. Then, to crown this equitable de- 
cision, he had each part set in a handsome salver, and pre- 
sented to the noble contestants respectively. The lawyer 
and well informed gentleman will find this work quite a 
treasure. Jt is well and handsomely published and may be 


had of J. W. Randolph ¢ Co. 





We have received from Mr. C. F. Fisher, 


The Adopted Son. A Historical Novel. By J. Van Len- 
nep, LL. D. Translated from the Dutch, by E. W. Hos- 
kin. 2vols.,8vo. Price 50 cts. 

The writers of the newspaper puffs, in return for the 
books laid on their tables by the publishers, think it neces- 
sury to make at least one striking remark in favor of each 
volume. When hardly pushed, a favorite resort is to give 
the author some magnificent nickname. Hence, some of the 
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craft, seeing this was a big book, which bore on its back the 
title of a “ historical novel,” have called Dr. Lennep “ the 
German Sir Walter Scott.” To do the Doctor justice, he 
has imitated the author of Waverly tothe best of his ability. 
He has evidently read his novels with great attention, and he 
does all he can to write like him. Hence, he spins out every 
description to an interminable length, persuading himself that 
in every new sentence he will succeed in giving the “* Wa- 
verly touch.” But sucha flat, dull imitation! It is Sir 
Walter Scott without fancy, imagination, or knowledge of 
the human heart—the play of Hamlet with the part of Ham- 
let left out. Dr. Lennep is emphatically the Dutch Sir 
Walter. 

We have tried in vain to discover in the work a spark of 
genius, or a trace of inventive and original power. Even 
Father Eugenio, the demon of the piece, is merely a vapid, 
feeble foster brother to Sue's Rodin. But the author is a 
man of moderate intellectuals, of education, and of reading. 
He has attentively considered the causes which make a 
novel a good one, and has made use of his German capacity 
for labor to construct one by the rules of art. He has evi- 
dently spared no pains on this child of his heart, for he in- 
forms us that he has been polishing and perfecting it for 
the last six years. And thus he has been able to build upa 
story which is passably readable. He does as well, we 
suppose, as any man could who has Dutch heroes and no 
genius. But we must say that the * Adopted Son” is not 
a work of exciting interest, and with all the author’s * Art,” 
he has too little inventive talent to prevent our perceiving 
through the whole book how matters are to wind up. 

Now and then we meet with some German peculiarity. 
Travellers frequently tell us of these Germans, that when- 
ever they are plunged in grief, they find relief in eating. 
The worse things get, the more they eat. (See Mr. Wil- 
lis’ Pencillings by the Way, IJ.) So it is with tLe worthy 
heroes of Dr. Lennep. They eat immensely. A tremen- 
dous parting scene, in which torrents of tears are shed, 
and in which a father and son are both heart-broken, winds 
up thus: “The dinner bell calls us to table; let us drive 
away sorrow with a good piece of roast beef and a glass of 
wine.” We advise those who intend reading the “* Adopted 
Son,” to take it with the * pot of beer and pipe.” 

The translation is a very poor performance. Itis always 
spiritless and in many places obscure. It may be that the 
translator is worthy the author, that Dr. Lennep’s style is 
as inelegant in Dutch as in English. If so he is a very 
Dutch Sir Walter indeed. One thing, however, we can 
with good conscience commend. This edition is beauti- 
fully printed on smooth, thick, white paper, in an elegant 


form. Itis from the press of Burgess and Stringer, New 
York. 





Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands. 


This is a Poetess’ book of travels. It is not the book of 

a regular tourist ; but a record of the memories of those 
scenes which enchant the traveller in foreign lands, that 
still dwell in the mind of a poetess,—Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 
ney. This record is kept partly in verse and partly in 
prose ; and in both, abounds with the kindliest sympathies, 
and the warmest feelings of patriotism and philanthrophy. 
When the classic and historic of celebrated lands have call- 
ed forth many a worthy tribute, a sight of her native land 
wakes yet a gladder and more gushing strain; and she is 
brought to this conclusion. 

“ What has been the traveller's gain ? 

Sight of foreign land and main? 

Sight of visioned forms that sweep 

O’er the Castle’s ruined steep? 





Sight of haunts to history dear ? 
Sight of palace, king, or peer? 
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No !—the joy that lights the eye, 
When the native shore draws nigh, 
In the heart a deeper sense 

Of its humbling impotence, 

On the lip a grateful strain,— 

This has been the traveller’s gain.” 

And then the pleasures and advantages of travelling are 
eloquently sketched in prose. The plan of the book gives 
both vividness and variety to its delineations. This, the 
second edition, is tastefully issued by James Monroe ¢ Co., 
Boston, to whom we are indebted for a copy. 





The Poets and Poetry of the Ancients. 8 vo. pp. 530. 

This is a work similar to the “‘ Poets and Poetry of Ame- 
rica,”—the * Poets and Poetry of Europe,” &c., and con- 
tains almost innumerable specimens from the poets of 
Greece and Rome,—by various translators—among whom 
is the Editor, Wm. Peter, A. M., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
There is no doubt that it-would have been rendered more 
acceptalile to those intimately acquainted with Classic Lit- 
erature, had the Editor exhibited more discrimination and 
confined his selections within a narrower range ; but then, 
perhaps, it would have been less adapted to a much larger 
class, who will now prize it as a convenient manual of An- 
cient Poetry, and a sort of amphitheatre in which they can 
get a bird’s eye view of nearly all the Greek and Roman 
poets whose names have come down to our times. 

Simp'y to enumerate those poets who are thus honored 
by Mr. Peter, would occupy much space ; Greece furnishes 
near two hundred, from Homer, 950 B. C., to Democharis, 
A. D. 560,—and a numerous progeny besides, designated 
as “uncertain authors ;” and Rome some twenty odd, from 
Ennius, B. C. 239, to Avienus, A. D. 380. 

Of course, in such a volume one can not fail to find much 
that is delightful and which beautifully blends the efforts of 
ancient genius with those of modern, so far as displayed 
by translations. The following little conceit on which our 
eye has casually fallen, is from Julian, Prefect of Egypt: 


Love anpD WINE. 
“ Once on a time, as for my fair 
A Wreath I chanced to twine, 
I caught young Love amongst the flowers, 
And plunged him in my wine ;— 
1 plunged him in and drank him up, 
With such delicious glee, 
And now the urchin with his wings 
ls always—tickling me.” 
The work is very elegantly published, with some embel- 


lishments, by Carey ¢ Hart, and was we think, sent us by 
Nash §& Woodhouse. 





Thornton on Conveyancing. 


This work has already been noticed by us, and strongly 
recommended (as we believed it deserved to be) to mem- 
bers of the legal profession and men of business. It has 
just made its appearance from the press of those extensive 
Law publishers, the Johnsons of Philadelphia; and is for 
sale in the city of Richmond, by Mr. C. F. Fisher, under 
the Exchange. As the scope and object of the work are 
well indicated by its title, we will copy it in full: 

“ A Digest of the Conveyancing, Testamentary and Re- 
gistry Laws of all the States of the Union; embracing 
references to the leading decisions upon these subjects, in 
most of the States, together with the Forms, of Acknow- 
ledgment, Probate, Relinquishment, etc., required by the 
Statutes of and in use in each. Preceded by a brief Trea- 
tise on the general rules relating to the nature, execution 
and operation of Deeds and Wills; and followed by an 


struments. Beinga practical Manual and Guide for Law- 
yers, Public Officers and men of business. By James B. 
Thornton, late of Virginia, now of Memphis, Tenn., At- 
torney at Law.” 





M’Cartney’s United States. Philadelphia, E. Butler 4- Co. 


“ Washington M’Cartney, Esq.” has herein dedicated to 
the young men of the Union, a course of Lectures on the 
“ Origin and Progress of the Republic.” The topics seem 
generally well chosen, and quite well treated; but the 
author has certainly no pretensions to style ; though it may 
be admitted that the want of pretension, in another sense, 
is one of his merits. If the Lectures were ever spoken, 
this fact might in some degree excuse some of the more 
glaring offences against good taste. There is more than 
one passage like the following: “ The immediate design of 
this Chonan St. Rejeant, (a pretty hard kind of a Saint,) in 
procuring bis old horse, cart, powder and other apparatus, 
was to blow Napoleon ‘sky high.’” The author, however, 
exhibits reflection and impartiality. Some professed poli- 
ticians, not “ young men,” might derive benefit from his 
pages,—especially Lecture VIII. 

J. W. Randolph & Co. have the work. 





Fitch’s Consumption Cured. H. Carlisle, New-York. 


Whether or not Dr. Fitch can accomplish all that he pro- 
fesses, we will not undertake to decide ; but his work cer- 
tainly contains much valuable information as to the remedy 
and prevention of many practices and habits injurious to 
health and opposed to longevity. There can be nodonbt that 
each one has it greatly in his own power to prevent or as- 
suage the ravages even of some of the most fatal maladies. 
Few study themselves, physically, as they ought. Drinker 
and Morris have Dr. Fitch’s work. 





Comstock’s Phonetic Reader. Philadelphia, E. Butler 4 Co. 
We must confess that we can see no good likely to re- 
sult from the use of this work, as a phonetic guide to those 
who wish to acquire the true pronunciation of our language. 
On the contrary, the book is made twice aa large as neces- 
sary, and if one half of it were to be used, it would only 
impose useless study in order to acquire a new alphabet, 
without advancing the pupil in pronunciation ; and indeed 
the phonetic part of the work would lead him into errors : 
e.g. Exercise, phonetic exursiz ;—the latter is neither easier 
to spell nor to pronounce than the former; whilst, without 
special instruction, the latter would be pronounced like our 
word quiz. Again, take the word lines, phonetic linz ;—the 
latter would be sounded like the word fins, of a fish. Again, 
some co! the changes are must useless, such as sirs into 
surz, lords into lwrdz, minds into mindz and the like. The 
one is as phonetic asthe other, and some of the new-fan- 
gled words are less phonetic than the old,—meaning by 
phonetic, indicating the sound directly by the mode of spel- 
ling. We are inclined to think that some improvements 
might be made in our language, by abbreviating some words 
and classes of words, by discarding useless silent letters ; 
but this can be done without the intervention of a new 
alphabet. Such changes would have to be very gradual. 
Randolph ¢ Co. have the work. 





The Principles of Pleading. By B. Tucker. Professor of 
Law, in the University of William 4 Mary, Va. Boston, 
Little & Brown, 1846. 

This for a modern Law Book is most enticingly small,— 
though perchance its size, when contrasted with the tréa- 
tises of Chitty, Stephen, Saenders, &c., might lead some 
to undervalue it. But why may it not sustain the relation 





Appendix of the most approved general forms of those in- 


to those voluminous works that the condensed text does to 
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the expanded commentary? We venture to assert that the 
student will arise from its perusal with clearer conceptions 
of the origin, the reasons and reasonableness of the rules 
of pleading, and a stronger conviction of the soundness of 
its principles, than he can derive from any other source. It 
is a concise and conclusive vindication of the system of 
pleading, shewing that it both expedites the proceedings in 
courts, and promotes the ends of justice. And whereas 
in other works, it is often rendered intricate and perplexing, 
here, by seizing on some practical illustration, drawn from 
common experience, or well known history, the author lays 
open the whole subject in a plain, original and forcible 
manner. 

We are indebted for a copy of the work to Mr. C. F. 
Fisher, who keeps an assortment of Law, Medical and 
Miscellaneous books, under the Exchange. 





The Bondmaid, by Frederika Bremer, 1844. 


Was written for the purpose of unfolding the “ deep- 
hidden meaning, the great and touching interest,” which 
the authoress supposed to exist in the Scandinavian My- 
thology. It is written in the dramatic form, and can not 
fail to interest, though it should not produce a pleasant and 
satisfactory impression. 

lt was translated from the Swedish, by M. L. Putnam, 
and is fromthe press of James Monroe ¢ Co. 





From Harper 4 Brothers, through Drinker & Morris, we 
have received the following works :— 


Olmsted's Letters on Astronomy. 


This is avery handsome volume, written in an attractive 
style, suited to the subject, by Dennison Olmsted, LL. D., 
of Yale College. It seems to have been called forth by an 
intelligent female friend of the author, who desired, with- 
out going into the abstrusities of the beantiful science of 
Astronomy, torevive and extend the knowledge of it which 
she had acquired at school. Atthe same time, too, she did 
not wish to be regarded as unable to comprehed and appre- 
ciate something more than the meagre and superficial trea- 
tises, which profess to be adapted to the minds of her sex. 

The author appears to have met her demands in an ad- 
mirable manner ; so that not only ber own sex, but large 
numbers of the other, who must necessarily take the results 
of Astronomy, rather than the processes by which those re- 
sults are attained, may derive from it an adequate know- 
ledge of the elements of the science, familiarly explained 
in connection with its literary history. Much more might 
be said, and many eloquent passages quoted from the work ; 
but even this little is unnecessary, for it has already reached 
several editions and instructed and delighted thousands of 
readers. 


Flowers of Fable. 1847. 


These flowers have been gathered with a pure taste, by 
a friend of youth, from the fables of Northcote, sop, 
Croxall, Gellert, Dodsley, Gay, La Fontaine, Lessing, 
Krasicki, Herder, Merrick, Cowper, etc. The instruction 
conveyed by them is of an elevated character and the work 
containing them is handsomely published, with numerous 
engravings. 


Labrary of Select Novels. 

These works, by all the best novelists of the day, are so 
rapidly multiplied, that even if we were as great a novel 
reader as the French Princess, who devoured them by the 
dozen, we would find it no easy task to keep up with them. 
But as we are far from being much of a novel reader, we can 
only say that those who are addicted to this kind of reading 
can always supply themselves with the best from the series of 


Bulwer, James, Sue, Maxwell, Ainsworth, and all others, 
whether established in reputation, or just rising into notice- 
They have now reached of this series, the 92 and 93 Nos. ; 
in which Sheridan Knowles, the distinguished Dramatist, 
makes his appearance as a novelist, for the first time, we 
believe, with “* Fortescue.” Such an author could not fail 
to give his performance many exquisite touches, and a deep 
thrilling interest. 


The same publishers have now finished their Illustrated 
Wandering Jew ; and made considerable progress with their 
Illuminated and Illustrated Shakespeare. It is useless at 
this day to attempt a critique of these works, as mere lite- 
rary productions, though we have differed with many as to 
the effect of the former. They claim attention now for 
their embellishments; and it is agreeable to witness such 
exhibitions of skill and enterprise. Such illustrations of 
standard authors encourage Art, improve taste, impress the 
mind, aid the conception, and when vividly executed kin- 
die the imagination of the reader. They have, too, a very 
good tendency of a more practical character; they tend to 
remove parsimony towards books and works of genius and 
Art generally, and to liberalise the tastes of the wealthy 
for these refined and refining sources of pleasure. They 
should, therefore, be encouraged and extended. 


The Pictorial History of England. 


For the reasons just stated, this work should be liberally 
patronised. And how often does the inquisitive reader of 
History feel a strong desire to see some old document, or 
relic, or curiosity, or work of magnificence, of which his 
author makes mention and then passes on. This feeling 
at once calls for pictorial representations, which may in 
part afford the gratification whieh he desires. And then to 
supply this want of old documents and the like, the judi- 
cious Historian will insert portions of them in his narra- 
tive, or place them in notes, or in an appendix. History 
must thus be written on broad principles, and not confined 
within the narrow bounds to which it has sometimes been 
circumseribed. New materials must be admitted, new in- 
terests honored with some degree of prominence, and new 
resources furnished to gratify that laudable curiosity, which 
is the more exeited the more eloquent and graphic the 
author’s pages become. On this new system has the Pic- 
torial History of England been prepared ; and will, there- 
fore, impart a mose definite and vivid idea of that wonder- 
ful realm in all its phases, than can be derived from any 
other source. Only a protracted tour through the country 
could supersede it ; and even then, the tourist would only 
see England as she is and would have to resort to this 
work, or its parent sources, to see and know what she has 
been. We may take occasion hereafter to glance at this 
work, in reference to these its new and attractive features. 
We have received it, up to the 15th No., through Drinker 
and Morris. 

Hutton’s Book of Nature laid open. 

The brevity of this work will recommend it to many who 
would be discouraged by the larger works of Goode, Pierre 
and others; and at the same time it will be found to con- 
tain much of entertainment and instruction. 

Such books are not always valuable in proportion to the 
amount of matter they contain; but to their tendency to 


‘| produce a love of Nature and a disposition to observe and 


admire her operations,—tracing in them evidences of the 
goodness and wisdom of the Creator. 

This little volume has been revised and improved by the 
Rev. J. L. Blake, D.D., who has adapted it expressly for 
young persons, though it will also prove interesting to per- 
sons of all ages. 





Harper & Brothers, who speedily bring forth “the last” of 





Notices of the “ New Misvellany,” and other works, Mag- 
azines, Addresses, &c., are unavoidably excluded. 
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